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. , ‘THe one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea of 
te Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
on views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
; as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”—HumBo.pt’s Cosmos. 
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, ~ PIs uf t| " W k elected for St. Albans, a very marketable borough. | his ridiculous master against the whole state whose 
- i” J WK, The estimated price appears to range from £1500 | constitutional laws they had broken. 
. poeta to £5000. The contest lay between Mr. Jacob| We regard the affair with the more apprehension 
a Wuute the no-popery turmoil continues without Bell, a rich man, connected with the trade of the | and disgust for the very reason that Austria is in 
abatement, Protestant agitators still making it a West end, and Alderman Carden, a rich citizen, | an abject position. New devices daily exhibit her 
int of honour to get up meetings in county and who totally refused to pay. We believe that St. | daily more desperate bankruptcy, such as the shoal of 
orough, scarcely a day passes without signal proof Albans has chosen the better candidate; but we | Hungarian assignats for fourpence each, said to be 
ly that the most reflecting men are prevented by their have no belief that all the majority voted on poli- | just poured into Vienna. Her truckling to Russia 
te own understanding, from taking part in the hub- | tical grounds. rar : 2 is unconcealed. 
~ i bub. This week, we have Lord St. Germans, a Apropos to the Nottingham election, the Times Not many years since Austria was the rival and 
y man universally esteemed for his intelligent and deplores the “follies and misfortunes that have antagonist of Russia; the support of the old 
‘ i sincere disposition, declaring it impracticable to made the tenant-farmer a cypher in the representa- | Dacian races that checked the rogress of Russia 
:, ‘ enforce in England an Anti-Catholic policy, with- | tive — meaning, the faith in party crimes in the East; the most formidable barrier to Pan- 
‘ ' out doing the same in Ireland; but Queen Victoria | 20d obsolete policies. It is true that the farmers, sclavonianism. Attention has been diverted from 
- could not form a cabinet that would undertake to | PY their servile conduct and feeble dread of raising that important field. We have had occasion to 
d revive an Orange régime in the Sister island. Lord | questions with the labourers, have helped virtually note, however, how Lord Palmerston’s nonsensical 
% St. Germans is right: a coercion act against | to disfranchise themselves; but a deliberate con- | conduct in Greece had effectually deprived British 
ir i Roman Catholics in England or Ireland would be | §P!racy to drive them into that position found an influence of its footing at that important outpost of 
> impossible, and any measure of a hostile kind that | accomplice in the Parliament, which adopted the Russia. 
“i would come within the pale of possibility, would | Chandos clause. About that, the Times says no- It is in Germany that we learn the altered posi- 
” be too petty for Parliament to debate. Lord John | thing at present. . : f Anse Tr k of t 
te Russell’s ill-judged lette is The daily journals, too, are open-mouthed against | #0 of Austria. me ee SS eee 
il -judged letter to the Bishop of Durham, ee ae reo ep. | financially bankrupt, and threatened with internal 
has pledged him to some proceeding, which must | the threatened strike on the North-Western Rail- esuntien Vena Gh nel bankruptcy of the 
4 be either an unachievable rashness or a derogatory | W8y—@ subject upon which we have touched in a Math outdh air se her golden province to 
" bathos. Meanwhile, a candid Protestant has picked | Separate paper; here we will only remark, that | 1) be: Emperor to abdicate-—desperate in all 
nt out from Hansard a tid-bit from one of Lord John’s | there appears to be the most minute understanding a ss: X 
. sant ae “we : her fortunes, Austria has accepted an eleemosynary 
own speeches in Parliament, ridiculing the idea of | 49d appreciation of the case on the side of the ouseour teen tar great rival. ‘The great bear of 
in keeping up the war against episcopal titles. A daily Company, with a proportionately dim and inade- the North, like the prince of a darker reales, sel@eeh 
” paper has been chuckling over the notion, that ype sense of the case on the other side. Were grants help except with a view to deveur the 
8 the Roman Catholic laity do not countenance | the working classes represented in Parliament, it is rotégé at some convenient day. In future, Russia 
ol Cardinal Wiseman, but the delusion is exploded | possible that this very unequally-distributed compre- P not obstructed by Austria but is abis to act 
by the address just presented from distinguished | hension might be rectified; Parliament might then upon a vaster European field through all that 
id members of the Romanist laity to the Cardinal, | be made to understand the necessities which urge ya aeseen The Winkel Emperor sinks 
: and by the appearance of country gentlemen | Working men to the very imperfect expedient of | io) the ‘rank of a vassal to his ally, and for more 
i, to vindicate, as Roman Catholics, the principles of | Strikes. If the Legislature understood those neces- than one purpose Nicholas has elveoda eduanana 
my civil and religious liberty, assailed by Protestant | Sities, and rendered the laws perfectly even-handed his ace ra confines of the Austrian empire. 
e fanaticism at public meetings. This last fact is a | towards the working class, then, indeed, strikes It can be on no other pretext that Russian Nicholas 
. striking trait of advancement in opinion, even | Might be totally superseded. The ruling and mo- |; acting at Dresden almost as if he were the 
among characters supposed to be retrograde. ‘The | neyed classes may depend upon it, that the exclu- acknowledged principal of the German Sovereigns. 
ye fact is, however, that many, whose affections still | Sion of the working class from representation is | ~— infl £ Austria and Rust 
4 y cling to the religious forms, symbols, and senti- | 20t without its inconveniences, even to those who To the combined influence of Austria ew 4 He 
d ments of their forefathers, no more adhere to the | Maintain the exclusion. : that King, Frederick William, has vcwith A Pe ingd 
ultra-montane doctrines of literal infallibility, or | Our foreign news is of the same complexion that professes to have renewed the a ape 
" inquisitorial oppression, than Mr. Speaker believes | it bore last week—it exhibits the general and active | but we have seen that the ee ae ma 
in the presence of a Guy Fawkes, when the officers combination of crowned heads and cabinets, to put | an independent Prince; is but ‘Kine Fred - i 
of the Commons perform each year the historical down the people in Germany, the growing embar- keeping the post for Russia. ing —s 
ceremony of visiting the cellars. The Roman Ca- | rassments of Austria, the treachery of Prussia, and William has before had eee ae : 
tholics might retort, with far more force, the fact, the constant encroachment of Russia. There is Russian intrigue against himse th ye of 
proved again and again, that the people does not | scarcely disguise on any one of these points: the had sagacity enough to penetrate the oe if 
share in this sectarian movement: it is a move- | conferences have opened at Dresden, and the ple- this new alliance. He thinks it safer ap ogg 
e ment got up by clergymen and dissenting ministers, | Nipotentiaries proved to be, for the most part, the his house and crown, to ae ? ? ' ° 
with their lay brethren of the Inglis and Plumptre | creatures of the reactionary Governments; Aus- | Peror of Russia rather than in his ~~ eople 
s stamp, and the respectability of the land feels | tria has gone so far as to shift her appointments at Where are we to look for the wisdom and the 
: obliged to fall in with a movement so orthodox; | the pleasure of the Emperor Nicholas; several of | power that shall vindicate Europe against 80 miser~ 
“ Ministerialists, meanwhile, patting on the back, | the plenipotentiaries have been diplomatists, and in | able a decline? The Southern nations 
D agitators who divert the public mind from ques- that rage f have been in relation with St. Peters- | are abject. France ?—Alas ! she too is 
f { tions that are not quite so bootless. burgh; and the only foreign representative that we | and enfeebled. ‘This week, we see the 
© : Questions that concern the people. Here are a | notice is that of Russia. Two salient facts will | the National Assembly truckling to the i 
d ; few Parliamentary elections taking place—not one | prove the nature of the assemblage: Holstein is | and enabling his government to break 
: without reminding us how the far greatest propor- | represented by the commissioner of the King of | laws. Some private person has set up @ <4 
~ tion of the people is totally excluded from the re- Denmark ; Hesse-Cassel by the Elector’s Minister, sending emigrants to Coliiornig, eS é 
presentative system, A member has just been | Hassenpflug, the very man who stood alone with | through a lottery for prizes of ornian ral 
. 
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the President’s government is dabbling in the job, 
and the Assembly sanctions it. Meanwhile, the 
government is attempting to raise a loan, but is 
thwarted by the amount of discount asked in the 
tenders. Never mind, cry the migisterial journals; 
we can put off the loan, for government has plenty 
of money in its treasury—the govegnment, that ie, 
which dabbles in lotteries and vainly tries to dabble 
in loans. Assuredly, France is nog the Power to 
countervail German reaction or Ryssijan intrigue. 

England, then? where is ghe ?~-jn Lord Pacifieo 
Palmerston’s pocket. 





THE HAYNAU AFFAIR. 

The Austrian Government, with the view, no 
doubt, of exciting the hatred of its subjects against 
England, has published the whole of the corre- 
spondence between Baron Koller, the Austrian 
Chargé d’ Affaires at London, and Lord Palmerston, 
respecting the attack on Marshal Haynau by the 
Bankside draymen. The first note from the Baron 
was written on September 5, the day on which the 
first account of the mobbing of the Marshal appeared 
in the newspapers, He states that General Haynau 
had left London, after stating that he should not 
bring a complaint before the judicial court, Baron 
Koller trusts, however, that ‘as the insult was 
offered to an Austrian general,” Lord Palmerston 
will order an investigation to be made in Messrs. 
Barclay, Perkins, and Company's establishment, 
seeing that, as he alleges, their clerks appear to have 
been the instigators of acts of savage brutality.” 
The Foreign Secretary, in reply, regrets the outrage, 
and promises to bring Baron Koller’s note under the 
Home Secretary’s notice. 

Prinee Schwarzenberg, in a note to Baron Koller, 
dated September 12, speaks of *‘ the scandalous and 
revolting nature of the snare laid for the celebrated 
general,”’ expresses a wish “ that the unrelenting 
arm of justice may reach the chief instigators 
of the crime, who, in all probability, keep themselves 
in the back-ground, and from a distance only moved 
the wires that set the puppets in motion,” This 
note Baron Koller was authorized to read to Lord 
Palmerston, who, having communicated with Sir 
George Grey, receives an answer from that func- 
tionary expressing much regret and sympathy, but 
intimates that, as General Haynau had refused to 
point out to the police the men who attacked him, 
or to give any information that might lead to their 
arrest ; ‘' thisconsideration, however honourable tothe 
general, has thrown insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of a summary judicial proceeding.” Nothing, 
therefore, can be done, 

Baron Koller, in reply to this note, complains that 
it exhibits ‘‘an endeavour to attach a secondary im- 
portance to the oceurrenee,”’ and a “deficiency of 
ready and earnest zeal.” He fairly pooh-poohs the 
argument that the Government cannot interfere be- 
eause General Haynau is unwilling to prosecute. When 
he declined bringing anaccusation ‘he acted upon the 
preemption that the British Government would 

now how tomakeitselfrespected.”” He complains that 
proper willingness has not been manifested to detect 
the guilty, and winds up by reiterating his demand 
for a complete enquiry. rd Palmerston cannot 
eulent what Baron Koller would have, but he 
enclosed a copy of a note from the Home-office 
touching Prince Schwarzenberg’s remarks, in which 
Sir George Grey again ‘ regrets that it is not possible 
to institute a criminal prosecution with the least pros- 
pect of success.” As for the notion that the draymen 
were mere puppets, as the Prince affirmed, Sir George 
ean see no grounds for it, 

The various notes having been placed before Prince 
Schwarzenberg, that nobleman sums up the whole 
correspondence in a rather grumbling style. The 
statement that “a legal and judicial investigation on 
the part of the Government would be attended with 
failure,”’ is evidently looked upon as evasion, and, 
consequently, he closes his concluding note with a 
half threat :— 


“ However, as the British Government could not de- 
elde upon adopting judicial measures on an attack which 
placed the life of an Aust-ian subject in danger, we 
eannot do otherwise than reserve to ourselves the right 
te consider, in a similar case, whether we should or 
should nat act reciprocally towards British subjects in 
Austria.” 


And thus ends a transaction which threatened, as 


the Austrian Minister says, “to run into an endless, 
fruitless polemic.” 





CARDINAL WISEMAN ON PERSECUTION. 
Cardinal Wiseman delivered his coneluding lec- 
twre on the Roman Catholic hierarchy at St. George’s 
Cathedralon Sunday night. The congregation was 
being sedan large overflow of attendants 
in the aisles and along the pas- 
he Mel dtjectof is discourse was to A sed 
nting w hierarthy in England the Pope 
ng So ares the blessed Redeemer.” 
proy e that “ the world’ was 

fo “the Church,” 








“They must remember it was not with Jew or with | that these things had been contrived and 


Gentile that they had been told that the Church of God 
was ever to be in gonflict. They had been warned that 


| there was another visible and enduring power, which 


waged against it a perpetual warfare, and this was what 
Christ, through Himself and His a es, had de 

asthe world, Now the world the Church were like 
the two sides of an equation—they could not be together ; 
but when you have discovered on which side the one is, 
on the other side must its opposite be. It was important 
then to enquire on which side was the Church and on 
which side the world within the last few eventful weeks. 
Christ had told ys that His true disciples would be hated, 
and calumniated, and execrated by the world. Now, 
never in their memory, or in that of many preceding ge- 
nerations, had such intense hatred, such scurrilous mis- 
representations, or such bitter execrations been again 
and again publicly expressed in regard to their religion, 
its rulers, its clergy, its ministers, and its members. 
The walls of that city and its very pavement had been 
blotted with curses invoked upon the heads of fellow- 
subjects and fellow-men redeemed by the blood of the 
same Saviour—curses which had they been uttered, the 
law would have punished; which, had they been printed, 
every modest tongue would have faltered to repeat them; 
and they would be told, perhaps, that this was only the 
rude way in which untutored minds expressed their reli- 
giovs zeal. How strange, indeed, must their religion be 
to take the name of God in vain, and thus violate one of 
the commandments. And who was it that urged on 
these minds to this unholy zeal, this un-Christian Chris- 
tianity? Or who were they among those that were in 
duty bound who had ever thought of checking the evil ? 
He had not heard of a bishop or a clergyman who had 
protested against it, and it bore all the character of a 
public and national violation of one of the clearest pre- 
cepts of the decalogue.” 

He then proceeded to draw a parallel in more 
minute detail between the insults and opprobrium 
used during the recent excitement towards Roman 
Catholics and the Roman Catholic religion, contend- 
ing that all the coincidences to which he referred 








were only additional proofs that the work which they | 


had in hand bore the seal and impress of heaven. 
Among his other remarks, he said ;— 

** When they heard it pronounced from the judgment- 
seat.of that city, ‘that a little imprisonment would do the 
Cardinal good,’ or when a greater jurist declared that a 

rocess by which the new bishops would be placed in the 
elons’ dock, and disgraced by being committed a few 
days to the common gaol might be advisable, these 
things called up to remembrance how a judge of old 
said respecting one whose venerable and thrice-holy 
name must not be uttered in connection with such in- 
famy, that a scourge would do Him good, and that He 
should be chastised and then let go, And when they 
heard that one belonging to that nation which in the 
coming year expects to gain its religious freedom in this 
country, an elder of this city, spoke before his fellow- 
countrymen that he would willingly, with his own hand, 
strike the mitre off the heads of the new bishops, oh! 


of the men who, in the Hal! of Caiaphas, were so ready to 
smite the head of the first Christian bishop. Nor has it 
been for the want of right good will that they have not 
been brought before the civil tribunals, and visited with 
legal inflictions. For had there not been a sufficient ery 
that old and long-dormant statutes, if possible, should 
be put in force against them; that obsolete legislation 
should be searched in every nook and corner, to see if in 
some of its neglected folds there could not be found 
lurking some unrepealed clause that could be turned 
against them? Even those who called themselves Li- 
berals had proposed to reénact the old Draconian code 
of persecutions, and to restore the laws by which Ca- 
tholics were sentenced to death as felons and convicts ; 
but the eyes of every one must at length be opened in 
consequence of what had so lately happened from the 
familiarity of their opponents’ minds with the idea of 
punishing with death the discharge of a religious duty. 
One shudders to think of it; and one may well thank 
God that the law-making is not left in the hands of the 
clergy—of the avowed ministers of the Gospel of peace. 
At a time when it is difficult to find twelve men honestly 
to bring in a verdict of guilty against the murderer of his 
fellow-man—when by a process of years we have been 
purging the Statute-book of its bloodstains until we have 
confined the extent of its vengeance to the cry of ‘ Life 
fer life,’ it was melancholy to think that we should have 
seen a minister of religion make known to us that reli- 
gious fanaticism can even yet gloat over the death- 
struggle of its victim, that there still live men who be- 
lieve that it is doing God service to put Catholics to 
death! Talk of the inquisition and persecution in the 
Catholic Church! Oh! there were plenty of Protestant 
hearts in England which would soon institute the one, 
and plenty of arms who would carry out the other, if the 
law would allow them, And how had this persecuting 
spirit been manifested by those orgies of cruelty which 
had been repeated, and continue even until now, at 
which the inhabitants of our villages and towns are in- 
vited to mock executions, and of which it might be said 
that it was indeed well for those who were their objects 
that it was their effigies only and not their persons that 
were in the hands of the people? He did not wish to 
blame those who were always led away by any unwonted 
spectacle, whether it was a Lord Mayor’s show or the 
hanging of acriminal; but what was to be said of those 
who were better edncated, and who were, or who at least 
ought to be, of more refined feeling, and who had been 
indulging the idle and youthful part of the population 
with such degrading pastimes? Was it wise or Christian 
then to occupy our people day after day with these scenes, 
in which the appearance of brutal torture was hailed with 
shouts of applause, and the semblance of a cruel agony 
excited only cries of derision? But when they learnt 
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ther church, whose ecclesiastical rank they were them. 
selves obliged to acknowledge, their astonishment knew 
nobounds. Did they not see that these tastes, once dif. 
fused and encouraged amongst the people, are not 80 
easily repressed, and they could have their objects with. 
out mych difficulty changed, and that if a bishop was to 
be burned in e it was not much trouble to change 
the colour of his habits.” 8 





EARL 8ST. GERMANS’ REASONS FOR Nor 
SIGNING AN ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN, 

The excitement caused by the late Papal rescript 
has induced the Earl of St. Germans to come before 
the public and explain his reasons for having taken 
no part in the county or other meetings that have 
been held to address her Majesty on the subject 
These reasons are stated by his lordship ina short 
tract, from which we extract the material passages, 
After premising that the mere substitution of terri. 
torial bishops for vicars apostolic is not in itself an 
infringement upon the constitution, though he ad. 
mits that the manner in which it has been done ig 
offensive, he proceeds to argue that the titles of the 
Irish Roman Catholic bishops have been recognized 
in Parliament; and adds the following reasons to 
show that no sound distinction can be drawn between 
the two countries :— 


“ The Protestant Episcopal Church was, by the Act of 
Union, established for ever as the United Church of 
England and Ireland. 

‘The supremacy of the Queen, that is, her authority 
as head of the United Church, is as much part and parcel 
of the constitution of the Church in Ireland as it. is in 
England. Anything which if done in England would 
constitute an aggression on the supremacy of the Queen, 
must equally constitute an aggression on it if done in 
Ireland. 

‘ The bishopric of Galway, created not long ago by 
the Pope, was to all intents and purposes as much within 
the diocese of a bishop of the Established Church as the 
archbishopric of Westminster. 

** No complaint of its creation was, however, made, as 
being an aggression on the supremacy of the Queen or 
on the rizhts of the Church. 

** The law does not acknowledge the right of the Pope 
to create bishoprics, or to appoint bishops with territorial 
titles, in Ireland any more than it does in England, 

‘* Parliament in proceeding to legislate on the subject 
will, therefore, find itself in this dilemma: either it 
must prohibit in England that which it permits in Ire- 
land, or it must prohibit in Ireland that which has been 
immemorially done in that country without let or hin- 
rance, 

‘* By taking the former course Parliament will destroy 
the unity of the Church, and thereby weaken its position 
in Ireland: by taking the latter, it will cause great and 
general discontent among the Roman Catholics in Ire- 


| land, will ene the diffic f governi . 
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try, and will encumber the statute-book with a law 
destined, like so many others, to become a dead letter.” 


POPERY AND PUSEYISM, 

Cardinal Wiseman, assisted by the President of St. 
Edmund’s College and several of the priests of the Lon- 
don district, held a general ordination in the Spanish 
Ambassador's Chapel, Spanish place, Manchester-square, 
on Saturday morning. There were eight candidates for 
various degrees—one priest from St, Edmund's College, 
three deacons from the Oratory, two deacons and one 
sub-deacon from the Redemptionists at Clapham, and 
three received minor orders. There was rather a large 
attendance of spectators, as this was the first general 
ordination that has been held since the Reformation, the 
ordination of deacons having always hitherto taken place 
in their respective colleges. 

A number of English Roman Catholic noblemen and 
gentlemen assembled at the episcopal residence in 
Golden-square, on Saturday morning, for the purpose of 
presenting to his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman an address 
which, during the last fortnight, has been in circulation, 
and has obtained the signature of the principal families, 
Amongst those present were Lord Petre and Lord Dormer, 
the Honourable T. E. Stonor, the Honourable Charles 
Langdale, Sir Robert Throckmorton, Bart., Mr. Robert 
Gerard, Mr. Edmund Jerningham, Mr. C. De la Barre 
Bodenham, &c. When the party had assembled the 
Cardinal entered the room, and Lord Petre, advancing 
towards his Eminenee, read the address, for which the 
Cardinal expressed his deepfelt gratitude, and stated that 
he had received a letter from the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
at Palermo, which he assured them proved that his lord- 
ship was enthusiastic at what the Sovereign Pontiff had 
done. 

Much to the surprise of even the Roman Catholic con- 
gregation present, who had no previous notice of it, the 
new Bishop of Clifton, Dr, Hendren, was enthroned at 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, Meridian-place, om 
Sunday week, with no pomp whatever beyond the ordi- 
nary routine of investiture, &c. So secret was the event 
kept, that even the organist knew nothing of the in- 
tended ceremony until he entered the chapel. 

The Limerick Chronicle says :—Last Sabbath was the 
fifth oceasion of the officer in the command of the Romad 
Catholic soldiers of the lst Royals at Rathkeale havi 
been obliged to withdraw the military from the cbapel, 
in consequence of the political nature of the observations 
made by the officiating priest. 

The Newcastle Journal states that the authorities of 
Ushaw Roman Catholic Establishment have withdrawn 
their custom from one of the most respectable tradesmen 
in the city of Durham, on the ground that they will not 


| have dealings with any one who may take a part in resist- 
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Pl cagenraes 
ing the insolent pretensions of the Pope to supremacy in 
this kingdom. : : . ' 

The Banbury Guardian gives the following details 
respecting the escape of a nun from the Roman Catholic 
establishment in that town:—‘‘ The young lady who took 
an opportunity of withdrawing from the convent was one 
of the Sisters of Charity, and was chiefly employed in the 
school. She was known in the establishment only as 
sister Antor.ia, and is by some said to be highly con- 
nected. Theconvent at Banbury is not the first at which 
she has been; she had been at a similar establishment 
in France and in Nottingham. Her dissatisfaction with 
a conventual life was first made known out of the house 
by letters, which she contrived to have conveyed b 
children in the school, to parties of the Protestant faith 
in Banbury. An English New Testament, which by 
chance came into her possession, disturbed the opinions 
in which she had been educated; she determined on | 
getting away from St. John’s, and resolved to do so early | 
on Monday morning, and again on Tuesday morning, | 
but at the moment of the contemplated escape her heart | 
failed her. Shortly after nine o’clock, the school hour, 
on Tuesday, while the other inmates were engaged, she | 
took an opportunity of getting away unobserved, and for | 
some reason, instead of going to the parties in Banbury 
with whom she had been in communication, and who had 
offered her shelter, set off on the road for Oxford. At 
Adderbury, three miles from Banbury, she became tired, 
and enquired for a Protestant minister, She was taken 
to the house of the Reverend Mr. Crickett, an Inde- 

ndent minister, where she was kindly received, both 
by Mr. and Mrs. Crickett. She has been supplied with 
clothing, and the garments peculiar to the sisterhood, in 
which she went away, have been returned to the con- 
vent. Before she left St. John’s an application was 
made, by the parties with whom she had been in commu- 
nication, to aneighbouring magistrate, for his aid to re- 
move her, and he wrote on the subject to Sir George 
Grey, the Secretary of State; but she did not wait for 
their interference, but took an opportunity of acting 
alone, as we have described.” 

According to the Limerick Revorter the Lady Anna 
Maria Monsell, wife of the honourable “ convert”’ of that | 
name, and sister of the Earl of Dunraven, has followed 
the example of her husband, and ‘ become reconciled to 
the Church,” as the phrase goes. The Meporter also 
contains a revelation to this effect :—‘‘ The conversion to 
the ancient faith of a nobleman with a historic Irish 
title, and the head of the aristocracy of his native coun- 
try, whose name, however, we cannot at present, for 
obvious reasons, publish, is confidently stated within the 
last few days.”’ 

Lord Nigel Kennedy, a brother of the present Marquis 
of Ailsa, has embraced the Roman Catholic faith. His 
lordship, who resides near Ayr, is quite a youth.—Scot- 
tish Guardian. 

St. Barnabas Church, Pimlico, was reopened for the 
performance of divine service, on Sunday, It was not 
generally known that the order which had issued on the 
preceding Sunday for closing the church would have been 
s0 soon withdrawn, and, consequently, the congregation 
was almost entirely limited to the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict and the other regular attendants at the church. 
There was no crowd assembled at the doors, and the ser- 
vice was conducted without any confusion or infringement 
of decorum. The Litany was intoned by the Reverend 
Mr. De Gex, one of the curates; and at its conclusion 
some curiosity was manifested to observe whether the 
large wax candles which stand upon the altar would be 
lighted, according to the custom which has been hitherto 
observed. This, however, was not done. The Command- 
ments were read by the Reverend Mr. Fyffe, who stood 
at the north side of the altar, with his face directed to- 
wards the south. 

A meeting of the ratepayers of St. Anne’s, West- 
minster, was held in the Vestry-hall, Dean-street, on 
Saturday evening, to audit the parochial accounts, and 
to enquire into the state of the church funds, and whether 
there was any probability of a church rate being required 
to support the parish church. The rector, the Reverend 
Nugent Wade, on taking the chair complained of the 
want of courtesy in not having been invited to the paro- 
chial meeting to oppose the Papal aggression. Not con- 
sidering it a vestry meeting he had waited for such in- 
vitation, being most anxious to oppose this Popish 
aggression. Mr. Churchwarden George said that the 
clergymen of all the adjoining parishes had considered it 
their duty to come forward uninvited and support the 
movement. The churchwardens having been requested 
by the vestry to inform them as to the church funds, Mr. 
George stated that the ordinary expenses were £340, 
and he had only £80 to pay it. Owing to the doctrines 
anes and the ceremonies observed the congregation 
db 





ad deserted the church, and that he had no alternative 
ut to make a church rate. Hehad drawn the Bishop of 
London’s attention to the circumstances, and he had re- 
quested the rector to desist, and further, the Archdeacon 
of Middlesex was about to institute enquiries. The 
rector, at considerable length, entered into the charges 
brought against him. Some he maintained were not 
contrary to the Rubric; others he denied im toto, and 
positively impugned the allegation that the bishop had 
reprehended the manner in which he conducted ‘Divine 
worship. The explanation was received with open dis- 
satisfaction. The meeting passed a resolution express- 
ing its opinion that the deficiency in the church funds 
arose from the obsolete forms and ceremonies introduced 
_ the public worship having estranged the congrega- 
ion. 

The Windsor and Eton Express complains in severe 
terms of the appointment of the Reverend E. Coleridge 
to the lower Mastership of Eton College, as ‘‘ a lament- 
able proof of the Tractarian tendencies of the Provost 
and Fellows, * * * Mr, Coleridge’s habits are said 
to be decidedly Romish—such as the observance of fast 
days. His teachings, too, must have been of the same 


who now swell the ranks of Rome, were the pupils of 
Mr. Coleridge.” 

The Bishop of Ripon has positively forbidden the con- 
tinuance of the objectionable observances introduced into 
the services by the incumbent of Shadwell Church.— 
Leeds Mercury. 

A MODERN ROMANCE. 

The Western Luminary of last week contains a most 
marvellous narration of an alleged attempt on the 
= of certain Jesuits in Exeter to convert a young 

ady, by working upon her fears, “ from the errors of 
the Church of England to those of the Church of 
Rome,” to use the Irish phrase in such cases. The 
young lady, a Miss Julia Munk, gives a formal de- 
position, before the Mayor of Exeter, that about the 
beginning of November she was repeatedly accosted 
by “an elderly gentleman in black,” who tried to 
draw her into conversation on the Catholic religion. 
About the same time she also received several letters, 
of which we give the following as a specimen :— 
“ Nov. 4, 1850. 

‘* My dear young Lady,—At a time when the Romish 
Church has undergone great changes, and the most Holy 
Father the Pope has thought in his wisdom to appoint 
Bishops—for the great encrease of converts has rendered 
it necessary to have more to watch over them—I would 
ack you this question, ‘do you think that God or the 
Holy Virgin would have permitted our cause to prosper 
had it not been the right?” Why will you continue to 
follow the Devil? for it is he whom you are following | 
while you continue in these horrid heresies. I am told | 
that within the last six months you have become both | 
serious and thoughtful. Whether it is Mr. Gurney’s 
preaching that has made you think more of religion I 
know not—but this I tell you, if you continue in these 
opinions, or believe the doctrines which he preaches, or | 
the damnable ones of the Protestant religion, you can 
never be saved. Turn to our Church, which is the only 
true one, and out of whose pale is no salvation. Believe 
in the seven most blessed sacraments, I mean those of 
baptism, confirmation, penance, extreme unction, the 
eucharist, holy orders, and matrimony ; also in the mass 
in which the priest offers Christ as an atonement for your 
sins. Entreat the Holy Virgin’s and the blessed saints’ 
intercession for you, and you will then be saved. 

‘‘IT would advise you to peruse a little book entitled 
Chateaubriand's Génie du Christianisme, and there you 
will find what I have told you is right. Time will not 
allow me to write more at present, but I hope in a short 
time to address you again, when I will give a fuller ex- 
planation of the tenets which we hold. 

“Meanwhile I pray the Holy Virgin to intercede 
for you. ** Your obedient servant, 

“¢. 0.” 

As the gentleman in black does not appear to have 
made much progress in the work of conversion, a 
more decided course was taken. About a fortnight 
after the date of the above letter, Miss Munk, while 
going towards the Magdalen-road, was overtaken by 
the *‘ gentleman in black,” who again began to talk 
about the Roman religion. What she said in reply 
is not stated. But we must give the romantic catas- 
trophe in the young heroine’s own words :— 


** When we came just by Miss Charlton’s house, I was 
taken by the shoulders and pushed into a room or shop 
(opening into the street) of an uninhabited house; the 
door was shut, and I found myself in a room with two 
persons, one the same gentleman who had repeatedly 
before spoken to me, and the other a person who I had 
several times seen before, and who had also once spoken 
tome. The second person was younger than the other, 
and dressed like a gentleman. They are both strangers. 
There was no furniture in the room but a sort of 
butcher’s block, a bench. There was a pen and ink, 
and a small image of the Virgin, and a crucifix on the 
bench. The elder one took a paper from his pocket. 
There was writing on it, and he said I should have to 
sign it. He read it to mein the nature of an oath. It 
was in the second person, as ‘ You vow, or you shall vow 
to recant the doctrines of the Church of England, and 
follow those of the Church of Rome.’ I was also to vow 
to attend the Christmas midnight mass, By this oath I 
was also to swear I would not divulge the name of Mr. 
Horaen, or give any clue that he might be known by my 
friends. I considered the other person, the eer one, 
to be the Mr. Horaen referred to. I should know him 
again. I signed the paper by the direction of both. The 
elder one handed me the pen. Before I signed the paper 
he gave me a Testament. Before that I was to have been 
sworn after the form of the Romish Church, upon which 
the elder remarked I should consider that void, and then 
it was I was sworn upon the New Testament. I took the 
book in my left hand at first, upon which the elder one 
said I must take it with my right hand; then he re- 
peated an oath to me that I should not divulge what was 
in the paper; the elder took the paper, and I was cau- 
tioned and warned that if I told there was another young 
person who was in their power, whose friends would 
never hear of her again. 1 hesitated to take the oath, 
upon which they told me that if I did not take it my 
friends should never hear of me again. One of them told 
me I might go, saying, ‘ Remember what we have told 
you.” The room door had been locked when we first went 
in; they unlocked it to let me out. I cannot speak as to 
the window shutters being up or down. There was light 
enough for me to sign my name, but in order to read the 
paper the gentleman took it towards what light there 
was. I left both in the room when I came away. I did 
not go into the room voluntarily, but was pushed into it 
by force; I should not otherwise have gone in. It was 
from the force, threats, and coercion used by those two 

ersons that I signed the paper and took the oath I did. 


In consequence of their conduct I am afraid of meeting 
them again, and to walk the streets alone.” 


Since the above occurrence Miss Munk has re- 
ceived several letters, holding out threats of what 
will happen to her if she break her oath. Since she 
consulted the magistrates the subjoined note has been 
received :— 
“We have reason to suspect you have broken your 
oath. This night we shall know. If you have, I vow by 
all the powers of heaven and hell, you shall feel my re- 
venge, for your father is away, and your friends shall 
not prevent the getting you in our power, though the 
watch me, for I have sworn to my priest that you shall 
not escape me. I know every room in your house, as 
you shall know by my throwing this in yours.” 
On the same night a stone, tied to a piece of string, 
was thrown into the room, 
As Dr. Munk, brother of the young lady, is a 
Roman Catholic, it was fancied that he might know 
something of the parties engaged in persecuting his 
sister. ut, after a careful investigation by several 
entlemen, including the rector of the parish of Holy 
Trinity, the Prebendary of Exeter, he has been 
completely exonerated from all blame or suspicion. 
With a view to discover the gentlemen in black who 
have been conspiring against the peace of Miss Munk, 
the following advertisement has been published :— 
* Twenty-five Pounds Reward. 
** Whoever will give such information to William 
Munk, Esq., Colleton-place, as shall lead to the convic- 
tion of the parties who violently and illegally adminis- 
tered to Miss Julia Munk the oath referred to in the 
above statement, or of the person who threw the stone, 
&c., through the window of her bed-room on the night of 
Friday, the 13th December instant, shall receive the 
above reward.” 





GERMAN AFFAIRS, 


The Hesse Cassel affair has terminated, for the 
present at least, very ingloriously. An Austrian and 
Bavarian force of 3000 men took up their quarters in 
the town on the 22nd instant. Count Leiningen 
having summoned the Civic Guard to deliver up their 
arms, General Peucker intimated to the Commander 
Seidler that it appeared desirable for the citizens to 
comply voluntarily, otherwise the Bavarian military 
would fetch the arms of the citizens out of their 
houses, M, Seidler, who had previously held a con- 
sultation with his officers, answered that he was un- 
able to comply with General Peucker’s wish. The 
standing committee of the Hessian Chambers has de- 
clined taking part in the declarations of submission 
to the Elector’s September ordonnances: but, at the 
same time, intimated that it would refrain from pro- 
secuting individual officials who, under forcible con- 
straint, levied taxes not constitutionally granted, 

The remnant of the Electoral troops, the Hessian 
Life Guards and Hussars, appear to be marching to 
Cassel ; and the Elector’s stud has also quitted Wil- 
helmsbad in the same direction, whence it is con- 
cluded that the Elector is himself, at length, actually 
about to return to his capital. The report that the 
Hessian affair shall not be referred to the Dresden 
Conferences, but to umpires appealed to by the 
Elector, is not correct. ‘The Dresden delegates will 
appoint out of the members of their Assembly a com- 
mittee, which will report to them on the subject. M. 
Hassenpflug does not go to Dresden ; he has probably 
got wind of the reception which would there have 
awaited him on the part of the Austrian and Prussian 
Ministers. The Electorate will probably be repre- 
sented by M. Von Trott. The Deutsche Reform, on 
the strength of the latest advices, renews its assur- 
ance that the conflict in Cassel will be settled with- 
out military coercion, and that the executionary 
troops will speedily evacuate the town, 

The Conferences at Dresden were opened on the 
23rd instant, but the business transacted was only of 
a preliminary character. From the general feeling 
manifested by the representatives present, the best 
results were anticipated. ‘The next sitting was fixed 
for the 26th instant. 

General Von Thuemen, the Prussian Commissioner 
for the pacification of Schleswig-Holstein, is to go to 
Dresden for definitive instructions, and there meet 
his Austrian colleague, whose name has not yet 
transpired. 





THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT BEATEN. 

A little alarm was created in Paris, on Saturday, 
by a temporary defeat which Ministers received on 
the lottery question. M, Duprat, after having put 
interpellations respecting the violation of the law 
regarding lotteries, especially that of the Lingots 

‘Or, which the Government not only maintained, 
but openly encouraged, denounced all lotteries as 
inhuman and immoral, and showed that the lottery 
in question had been got up for the purpose of 
assisting emigrants wishing to go to California, 
M. Baroche, Minister of the Interior, vindicated the 
Administration against the charges of inhumanity 
directed against it by M. Duprat. A long and ani- 
mated discussion followed, when M. Deujoy and 
others having demanded the simple order of the day, 
a ballot ensued, when there appeared— 


For the simple order of the day ., 192 








character. Mr. Allies, Mr. Bastard, and Mr, Norton, 


would not otherwise have done so. I did it under fear. 


Against it ee 8 @8 «8 «8 «Ff 426 











Che Aeaver. 


[Saturpay, 





The simple order of the day was pny re- 
jected, the effeet of which was to condemn the Minis- 
try. This tem reverse was soon overcome, 
however, M, Kerdrel having proposed that ‘The 
National Assembly, confiding in the solicitude of 
the Government, passes to the order of the day,’’ a 
ballot took place, which gave the following result :-— 


For M. Kerdrel’s order of theday .., 375 
Against it co 06 ce 08 of we Bde 
The order of the day was, therefore, adopted, which 


decision overturned the former one, and re-established 
the Ministry in public favour. 





THE CHOLERA IN JAMAICA. 

From the accounts recently received from Jamaica 
it would appear that the late visit of the cholera there 
has been the most frightful scourge that has afflicted, 
for many years, any country in the western world. 
The tropical climate of Jamaica—the filthy and indo- 
lent habits, and the ignorance and superstition of its 
coloured population—the general poverty, and the 
unprepared state of the inhabitants for the visitation 
of a plague, have been the causes which have made 
one of the most beautiful islands in the Caribbean 
Sea a scene of unutterable desolation. 

It was on the 7th of October that Mr. Watson, the 
surgeon of the naval hospital in Port Royal, an- 
nounced that Asiatic cholera, of a malignant type, 
had made its appearance in that town. 

‘The inhabitants were incredulous at first, but facts 
soon convinced them of its truth, and, at the urgent 
request of Mr. Watson, plans were devised to stay the 
plague. A cholera hospital was established, and some 
of the surgeons of the fleet were sent ashore to assist. 
Government medical stores were distributed freely, but 
it was soon found that both the quantity of medical 
stores and the number of medical men were totally 
inadequate to the frightful extent of illness and suf- 
fering that prevailed. It is known that upwards of 
5000 persons have died in Kingston and Spanish- 
town alone; but it is impossible to state how many 
have actually died. Numbers were so panic-stricken 
that they would not apply for assistance, and no one 
knows that they have been ill and died. Some were 
found dead in cellars, where they had been lying dead 
for days. 

The dread of cholera in Jamaica seems to have 
destroyed all the social affections. Some of the poor 
blacks have been found to place their dead relatives 
before the doors of their neighbours to avoid the in- 
fection, or because they were unable to pay the ex- 
pense of burial, It was urgently suggested that 
trenches should be dug, and that corpses should be 
buried without coffins, in order that the expense of 
the latter should be saved and go towards providing 
an orphan fund. 

One of the most distressing things in Jamaica is 
the number of orphans, both black and white children, 
and their condition and future provision are now 
occupying the serious attention of the Jamaica au- 
thorities. Hundreds of children of tender age are 
left utterly destitute ; for fathers, mothers, brothers, 
and sisters have been swept away by the pestilence. 
They are to be seen in houses forlorn and helpless, 
Infants are found lying on the floor forsaken by 
friends and relatives, for they are sleeping in death, 
and these innocents are kept from perishing by the 
visits of the benevolent. In the cholera hospital a 
gentleman saw an infant a few months old, whose 
mother had died there, kept alive by an aged black 
man; he fed the infant daily with milk sent for that 
purpose by some benevolent clergyman. The panic- 
stricken state of the poorer inhabitants is truly mar- 
vellous. A medical man dragged out a poor afflicted 
creature from a most filthy hole, where he was on 
his knees praying to God to spare his life. The same 
gentleman saw seven poor frightened creatures rub- 
bing with turpentine five others in the last stage of 
cholera. Nearly the whole of these persons were 
corpses in a few hours afcerwards. 

Communications were made by telegraph, on 
Thursday, to the medical authorities at Edinburgh 
and Dublin, requesting them to obtain volunteer 
surgeons to proceed to Jamaica and other West India 
islands to give assistance in the cholera cases. 





THREATENED STRIKE OF ENGINE- 
DRIVERS. 

A good deal of excitement has been produced, 
within the last few days, by the announcement that 
the engine-drivers upon the northern division of the 
London and North-Western Railway have resolved 
not to permit the company to retain any old hands 
who have given, or to engage any new hands who 
shall agree to give, three months’ notice to quit the 
service. The notice under which the drivers and 
firemen are usually engaged is fourteen days; but 
the dates of such notices can be so managed by the 
association at Birmingham, that all the drivers upon | 
a railway may strike at once, and thus leave any par- | 
ticular line without an old hand upon it, and compel | 
the company either to submit to their demand, or to 
work its railways with men hastily mustered together, | 
amidst the continuous maneuvres of the old hands, | 
and the fears and complaints of the public. Some 





notion of the complaints of the men may be gathered 
from an official answer which has been sent to the 
complaining parties by the chairman of the locomo- 
tive committee of the northern division of the line, 
upon whom a deputation of the drivers employed 
upon that section of the company’s railways waited a 
few days since :— 

The resolutions agreed to by the men are :-— 

“1, That the three months’ system be abolished alto- 
gether. 

“2, That all those men who have signed the three 
months’ notice, their signatures shal] be erased, and they 
be placed in the station they were in before signing the 
three months’ notice. 

‘*3. That no engineman shall be enforced to take any 
but his own fireman, except in case of emergency, this 
being continually enforced, to the inconvenience of the 
enginemen. 

‘4. That these men who have been reduced for ob- 
jecting to sign the three months’ notice be reinstated in 
their former positions.” 

In regard to the first resolution, ‘‘ That the three 
months’ notice be abolished altogether,”’ the directors 
say :— 

“That the system recently introduced of requiring 
from all new enginemen and new firemen three months’ 
notice before quitting the company’s service was not 
adopted, as supposed by the deputation, in order to bring 
about areduction of wages, but simply with a view to ob- 
viate the acknowledged evil of a sudden stoppage of the 
line, oceasioned, perhaps, by some misunderstanding be- 
tween the enginemen and the Jocomctive superintendent. 
They repeat that they have no intention by this measure 
to reduce the wages of old and tried hands, nor to obtain 
the services of those who are disposed to sign for a lower 
rate of wages or remuneration than what similar duties 
are performed for at present; nor do they grudge the 
present high wages of 7s. per day, as the reward of long 
and faithful service ; but they expect in return a zealous 
and cheerful obedience to rules and regulations framed 
in a liberal spirit, and calculated generally to establish a 
system which will ultimately secure the regularity of the 
line, the safety of the public, and the well-being of the 
whole concern. 

‘The second resolution must be considered as an- 
swered in the reply to No. 1.” 


As regards the third resolusion ‘‘That no engine- 
man shall be forced to take any but his own fire- 
man,” &c, :— 

“The committee will engage that every engineman 
shall be provided with a competent and efficient fireman ; 
and, as a general rule, as is the custom now, they do not 
object to their remaining together. But they regret that 
they cannot be bound, under all circumstances, to com- 
ply with this demand of the enginemen, as it would be 
surrendering their undoubted right to the control over 
their own servants, as well as yielding to a dictation 
which would be subversive of all discipline in the esta- 
blishment.”’ 


In reply to the fourth resolution, ‘That those 
men who have been reduced for objecting to sign the 
three months’ notice be reinstated_in their former 
positions,” the committee deny that any registered 
engineman or fireman has been reduced, or is intended 
to be reduced, for refusing to sign the three months’ 
notice, 

A meeting of the engine-drivers of the southern 
division took place on Sunday evening, at which it 
was resolved, before taking any steps in the same 
direction as the engine-drivers and firemen on the 
northern division, to know the decision of the autho- 
rities on the subject, and a deputation was appointed 
for that purpose. 

The deputation appointed to wait upon Mr. Glyn 
did not see him, as he was out of town. However, 
they saw Mr. M‘Connell, chief of the locomotive de- 
partment. He stated that it never was his intention 
to establish such a system as had obtained on 
the northern division. As long as he remained 
where he was the system proposed by Mr. Treve- 
thick should not come into operation. He had 
also promised that a fair representation of their 
case should be made to the directors. 

In accordance with an arrangement made between 
Mr. M‘Connell, the chief of the locomotive depart- 
ment, and the engine drivers and firemen em- 
ployed on the southern division of the London and 
North- Western Railway, a deputation from the latter 
body waited by appointment upon Mr. Glyn, the 
chairman of the company, at the Euston terminus, on 
Tuesday. The men stated their impression that the 
determination of the authorities on the northern 
division of the line to compel the engine drivers and 
firemen of the northern division to sign the three 
months’ notices was with a view to reduce the wages 
of the men, and that, understanding that in May 
next, in lieu of the present separate and local manage- 
ment, the entire line would be consolidated in one 
management, they apprehended the same system 
would be extended to the southern division. After 
hearing the statements of the men and an eXpression 
of their wish that he (Mr. Glyn) would act as a me- 
diator between the men of the northern division of 
the line and the present locomotive superintendent 
and manager of that division, Mr. Glyn addressed the 
men to the following effect :— 

“With respect to the long notice, he must say, so far 
as he was aware, no intention existed to make any 





change whatever in the southern division, § 

his own individual views only, he was bound to fell ag 
men that whatever might be the views of the direct 
the proceedings which the drivers were now purs 
would, if persevered in, inevitably force the government 
to bring about, by legislative enactment, that which but 
for suc i might never have been mooted 
respected the southern division. He then cautioned 
them very earnestly not to come to any rash conclusion 
and not to continue the present excitement, as their per. 
severance in such a course must of necessity compel the 
directors to make other provisions for the conduct of the 
business of the company. He, as a director, had, on a 
former occasion, been the means of bringing about an 
arrangement by which the old hands who had sent in 
their notices were restored to their former positions ; but 
he was compelled now to say—not as a threat, but givin 
it as the advice of a friend—that if the men should elect 
on this occasion, without personal complaint, to quit 
their duty in furtherance of the objects of another and 
distinct body of men, he could give them no hope of 
their being, either by his interference or otherwise, re. 
instated in the company’s service. It was for them 
therefore, to consider, not merely what was due to him 
and to the company, but especially what was due to 
themselves and their families, who must suffer from any 
rash proceedings.” 


An aggregate meeting of engine-drivers and fire. 
men was held on Thursday evening at the Railway 
Tavern, Hampstead-road, when the following resolu. 
tion was carried unanimously :— 


“* That this meeting, knowing the desire the enginemen 
and firemen engaged on the London and North-Western 
Railway have to keep on friendly terms with their em- 
ployers, and to avoid the inconvenience to the company 
and the public from sudden strikes, do recommend to 
their fellow-workmen throughout the line to consent to 
the establishment of a month's notice, instead of a fort- 
night, as hitherto. That, if the directors, in accordance 
with their expressed intention of not interfering with the 
present rates of wages, will be pleased to pass a minute 
of the board guaranteeing the men now employed, or to 
be employed during three years from this time, from an 
reduction of wages, or encrease of their daily labour, it 
would be very thankfully received ; and that this meeting 
be adjourned, to obtain the opinion of the men of the 
various districts on this proposition.” 





SERIOUS RAILWAY COLLISIONS, 


During the fog on Monday night, two very serious col- 
lisions happened on the Eastern Counties Railway, in- 
volving serious injury to a number of individuals. Pro- 
bably since the line was opened, a greater difficulty in 
working the line was never experienced than on Monday. 
In the neighbourhood of Stratford it was impossible, 
even at mid-day, to discern objects a few yards distant, 
and although the company adopted every precaution to 
ensure the safe transit of the trains, it was deemed 
eventually necessary to take off a number of short trains. 
When dusk set in all the signal lights were obscured, 
and it was only by an extensive use of fog signals that 
the traffic could then be carried on. Notwithstanding 
these precautions two trains were run into, and a number 
of persons were seriously injured. The first collision 
happened to the half-past four o’clock train to Hertford, 
which stops at the intermediate stations between Bishops- 
gate and Stratford. A quarter of an hour after its de- 
parture from London, viz., at a quarter to five, the ex- 
press train to Enfield leaves, and, it appears, does not 
stop between the terminus and Tottenham. The Hert- 
ford train was behind its time at Stratford, through the 
density of the fog. While the Stratford passengers were 
alighting, the Enfield express was heard approaching, and 
was in fact not seen until it had actually dashed into the 
rear of the Hertford train, doubling up a second-class 
carriage, and throwing the latter part of the train off the 
line. The screams of the injured occupants were loud, 
and as if to add to their sufferings, the fog, coupled with the 
steam and smoke of the engine, completely obscured the 
position of the unfortunate parties; and, although the 
numerous staff of officers attached to the works at Strat- 
ford were immediately on the spot, much delay neces- 
sarily transpired ere they could all be extricated. It was 
then discovered that the chief portion of the persons in 
the carriage were more or less hurt. Having been re- 
moved to the waiting-rooms of the station, and several 
medical gentlemen having been sent for, it was found 
necessary to despatch several to the London Hospital, 
while others had their injuries attended to on the spot, 
and were removed to neighbouring taverns. Amongst 
those more seriously hurt, and who were conveyed to the 
hospital, were two gentlemen and a female. 


The second collision took place shortly before eleven 
o’clock, close to the Brick-lane goods depot, It was the 
last train up from Colchester, due at Bishopsgate at half- 
past ten. It was proceeding at a very cautious rate, a, 
within a short time after leaving the Mile-end station, it 
was run into by the Norwich express. The last carriage 
of the Colchester train was a third class, in which were & 
number of passengers on a Christmas excursion to theit 
friends in London. So great was the concussion, that 
the end, roof, and sides were demolished; and how the 
unfortunate passengers escaped mortal injury appear 
most miraculous. Many of them were bleeding from 
wounds in their heads and other parts of their bodies, 
and, as in the former instance, the density of the at- 
mosphere added to the alarm. Several passengers ? 
other parts of the train sustained contused injuries, ane, 
in one unfortunate instance, a lady received several se 
vere bruises by coming in contact with the head of 
person sitting opposite. On the arrival of the train 4 
Bishopsgate, it was found that many others were sefl- 
ously injured, 
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ST. ALBANS ELECTION. | 


The contest for the representation of St. Albans 
has been of rather an exciting character. The two 
candidates were Mr. Bell (Liberal) and Mr. Alder- 
man Carden (Tory). At the nomination, whieh too 
place on Monday, Mr, Carden accused his opponents 
of having resorted to wholesale bribery for the pur- | 

e of securing Mr. Bell’s return. He stated, also, | 
that a gentleman had called on him, as soon as the 
seat was vacant, and offered it to him on payment of 
£2000, which sum he ultimately offered to lower to 
£1500. 

The election took place on Tuesday. Long before 
daylight the agents of the two candidates were ac- 
tively engaged in securiug their adherents—bancs of 
music perambulated the streets—carriages and four, 
with the horses and riders gaily decked out with the 
favours of the candidates, posted along the streets, to 
bring up the voters; bands of music played stirring 
airs, and a large force of men, some of them in astate 
of ‘intoxication, marched through the streets, cheer- 
ing, shouting, and hurrahing ; and crowds of persons, 
male and female, were assembled in the streets. 
Business was almost entirely suspended, and electors 
and non-electors devoted themselves entirely to the 
contest. The polling commenced at eight o’clock, and 
progressed very languidly, the greater number of the 
electors keeping back, apparently in expectation of 
some satisfactory determination of their doubts. When 
four o'clock arrived, the Mayor declared the final 
state of the poll as follows :— 

WU 664056054666450500 bocce 


be Se0sss 865000 


oo 276 
147 
Majority for Mr. Bell.......... 129 

The announcement was received with loud cheers 
by the friends of the successful candidate. 

Mr. Bell stood forward to address the electors, but 
the uproar was so great that not a word he said could 
be heard, and at length he merely said that he thanked 
the electors for ‘the honour they had done him in 
electing him their representative, and desisted from 
any further attempt to make a speech. 

Mr. Carden was received also with a good deal of 
noise and interruption, He was understood to say 
that although he was defeated at the poll, yet he felt 
that in reality he was victorious. He then referred 
to the proceedings by which he said his election had 
been defeated, and expressed his determination to 
take the necessary steps to upset the election. 


seereteeee 


THE PROPOSED PARK FOR FINSBURY. 

A deputation, consisting of Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
M.P., Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P., Mr. Wakley, 
M.P., and several other gentlemen, waited upon 
Lord John Russell, on Tuesday, at his official resi- 
dence in Downing-street, to present a memorial 
agreed to at a meeting of nearly 3000 inhabitants of 
Finsbury, on the subject of tl e new park so much 
desired in that borough. The deputation having 
been introduced by Mr. Wakley, Mr. Woodward 
urged the necessity of procuring an open space in the 
northern district of London for the healthful recrea- 
tion and exercise of the vast multitudes it contained. 


He also impressed upon his lordship that, as a sani- | 


tary measure, the proposed park had the strongest 
claims upon the favourable of the 
Government. 

Lord Robert Grosvener observed that he had pre- 
sided at the meeting from which the memorial had 
emanated, from a strong conviction, not merely that 
a park north of London was necessary, but also 
because he thought it but just that the same pro- 
vision should be made out of the public resources for 


consideration 


Finsbury as had been made for the metropolitan in- | 
His lord- | 


habitants south and east of the Thames. 
ship added that the site of the proposed park was 
equi-distant from Regent’s and Victoria P irks, and 
would, if adopted, complete the circle of parks around 
London. 


Other speakers explained to the Premier the plan | 


and situation of the proposed park. Three plans 
were alluded to—viz., one containing an area of 
540 acres, which it was estimated would cost 
£300,000; 480 acres at a cost of £200,000; and 380 
acres for £180,000. It was of great importance to 
the City of London that the present unoccupied space 
mentioned in the memorial should be kept open. All 
other spots which years ago supplied an in-draught 
to the metropolis have been built upon. 

Lord John Russell manifested some surprise that 
the City of London had not interfered and prevented 
80 many Open spaces as had been alluded to from 
being covered with buildings, 

Mr. Wakley considered the present application had 
strong claims upon the favourable consideration of 
the Government. Unless the ground were secured 
now, al. hope of obtaining a park for the north of 
London would be gone—or, at least, such would be 
the accumulation of buildings upon it that it could 
be had only upon terms infinitely higher than those for 
which it might now be obtained. He mentioned as 
an instance the northern end of Chancery-lane. A 


Ww years ago that part of the lane might have been | 


widened at an expense of about £700. A new house 
‘was now being built there, and if the widening ever 


took place it would be at the expense of as many 
thousands, 

The noble lord remarked that it appeared to him 
the proposed park was desirable, and he would con- 
fer with Sir George Grey and Lord Seymour on the 
subject. 





CHRISTMAS-DAY IN THE WORKHOUSES. 

In all houses, from Windsor Castle down to the 
abodes inhabited by pauperism, the annual Christmas 
festival has been observed with much abundance, 
according to the newspapers. At Windsor Castle, 
we are told, “ the baron of beef which graced the 
royal dinner table on Christmas-day was put down 
to roast at nine o’clock on Monday morning, and was 
not completed before ten o'clock that night. The 
noble baron was served up cold, and placed on a side 
table in the dining room.” The dinner circle merely 
included the Duchess of Kent and the ladies of the 
royal household, 

At the various workhouses in the metropolis the 
inmates were regaled in the usual style of greater or 
less abundance. At Marylebone workhouse “ the 
Christmas-day fare is half a pound of roast beef, free 
from bone, one pound of plum pudding, one pint of 
porter, with bread, potatoes, and other vegetables, 
with one ounce of tea and a quarter of a pound of 
sugar extra to each adult. ‘The adults, who use it, 
are provided with tobacco and snuff, and the children 
regaled in the evening with oranges, nuts, sweet- 
meats, &c., provided for by a subscription amongst 
the guardians, The Christmas pudding for the in- 
mates of this large establishment consisted of upwards 
of two sacks of flour, one quarter of a ton of fruit, 
together with suet, lemon peel, spices, &c., in propor- 


weeks, of several robberies of plate, jewellery, &c., and 
the manner in which an entrance has been effected into 

the premises so nearly accords that the police authorities 

are of opinion that the whole of the burglaries have been 

committed by one and the same gang. 

A young man named Tyrrell, in Manchester, 
has been brought up before the magistrates, charged with 
shooting a young man named Joseph Haigh. Tyrrell 
states that he was sleeping in a lodging-house in Hutton- 
street, about a fortnight ago, and that he was awakened 
about three o’clock in the morning by some one attempt- 
ing to force the back door and the back window-shutters 
alternately. On looking out at the window he saw two 
men, whom he warned to go away, or he would fire at 
them. One of them still persisted, and, as he had a large 
sum of money in his pocket, and was afraid that they 
were burglars, he fired a pistol at the man who was try- 
ing togetin. The man then exclaimed, “* D——n your 
impudence !” and went away. Haigh received the charge 
in his shoulder, and is said to be in a dangerous way. A 
young woman, who appears to have been spending the 
night with Tyrrell, corroborated his evidence. It is said 
that Haigh has been once convicted of burglary. Tyrrell 
was admitted to bail; two sureties of £50 each. At pre- 
sent the case seems rather mysterious. 

A daring attempt at robbery took place on Sunday 
night at the house of Mr. John Carlyon, Strangways- 
terrace, Truro. Mr. and Mrs. Carlyon had been to 
church, and on returning to their house, about half-past 
eight, they found the nursemaid in violent hysterics. As 
soon as she recovered, she stated that as she was coming 
down stairs with a candle, she thought she heard some 
persons whispering in the parlour, and presently after- 
wards a man rushed out, and threw her back on the stairs, 
and covered her face with her mistress’s cloak. The 
man servant, hearing the noise, came up from the kit- 
chen, and found her as described, and also that some 
great coats, which were hanging up in the passage, had 





tion. A much more gratifying fact connected with 
the establishment, than the dinner affair, is the de- 
crease in the number of paupers since last Christmas, 
which is said to be about 2000, or 25 per cent. of the 
whole. In London, altogether, the total decrease 
during the year has been about 30,000, being about 20 
per cent. of the whole number in receipt of paro- 
chial relief in the metropolis. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS AT WOBURN 
ABBEY. 

The Duke and Duchess of Bedford, as customary 
at this festive season of the year, are dispensing their 
princely hospitality at the ancient family seat, Wo- 
burn Abbey, to a distinguished circle of relatives 
and friends. Among the guests of the Duke and 
Duchess staying at the Abbey are Lord and Lady 
John Russell and the Hon. Miss Lister, Viscount 
Anson, Viscount Malden, Viscount Valletort, Sir 
John and Lady Georgiana Romilly, Lady Frances 
Russell, Lady E. Builteel and Miss Bulteel, the Right 
Hon. T. B. Macaulay, Mr. Cornwall Lewis, M.P., 
and Lady Theresa Lewis, Lady Fouley, Mr. and 
Lady Caroline Sandford, General Hare, Captain 
Brooke, the Hon. G. Byng, Mr. Augustus Stafford, 
M.P., Mr. W. R. Grey, M.P., Mr. Arthur Russell, 
Mr. H. Grenfell, Mr. Bulteel, &e. In addition to the 
above personages of rank, most of the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry have been invited to the ducal 
seat, to participate in the gaiecties. On Monday, 
**Woburn Abbey Theatre” was opened for the first 
of a series of amateur dramatic entertainments, for 
which the Abbey has long engrossed a high reputa- 
tion. The performances were under ‘the patronage 
of Lady Frances Hope and the Right Hon, T. B. 
Macaulay.” The piece selected was the well-known 
favourite farce of Turning the Tables. At the conclu- 
sion of the farce the company partook of refresh- 
ments in an adjoining saloon, the gaieties being pro- 
longed to rather an advanced hour, 


BURGLARIES OF THE WEEK. 

The “ Devil’s own,” as the author of “ Latter- 
day Pamphlets,”’ would call the men who follow the 
| Jack Sheppard line, have been exceedingly active 
this week. 

The capture of one of the Hackett school of thieves, a 
companion of ‘ the Doctor,” ‘the Countryman,” and 
| ** Betsy Baker,” the ruffians recently sentenced to trans- 
| portation for the burglary at Mr. Holford’s in the 
| Regent’s-park, was effected at Islington, last Saturday 
| morning, by police-officer Gooderham, after a hard 
| struggle. The man, in company with another ruffian, 
| had commenced operations for getting into the grounds 
| attached to Belinda-cottages, Canonbury, when he was 
| seized by the policeman. Atthe Clerkenwell Police-court, 
| on Monday, the officer exhibited one of the most com 
| plete sets of instruments used by thieves that was ever 


also two life preservers and some gags. The prisoner, 2 
| determined athletic fellow, about twenty-five years old, 
and who refused togive his name, was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. 

The house of Mrs. Whittaker, at Mariners, near 
Sevenoaks, was entered about two o’clock in the 
morning of Thursday week, by three men, one of whom 
| held a sword over her, which had been taken from her 
| kitchen. The burglars attempted to force the plate 
closet, but were unsuccessful; and, after staying some 
time, and using violent threats in the event of any 
attempt at alarm, they decamped, taking with them £20 
| in gold, and several valuables. 
| Nottingham has been the scene, during the last few 


seen, which latter he found on the man whom he captured, | 
and, near the spot where he captured him, there were | 


been dropped near the front door, which was left wide 
open. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The contractors of the great Exhibition building re- 
| ceived an intimation shortly before eleven on Monday 
| morning, that at eleven o'clock precisely her Majesty, 

accompanied by Prince Albert, would pay a visit to the 

works, No time was lost in preparing, as far as possible, 

for the Queen’s reception; but beyond laying down a 

few planks along the muddy avenues, it was impossible 

for the authorities to perfect any arrangements. At 

eleven precisely the workmen were gathered in a crowd 

about the entrance, and the Queen’s carriage came up 
| amid loud cheers and other demonstrations of hearty 
loyalty. On alighting, her Majesty was received by the 

following gentlemen, representing the royal commis- 
sioners, with Lord Granville at their head: Mr. Cubitt, 
Colonel Reid, Mr. Cole, Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, Dr. 
Playfuir, Colonel Lloyd, Mr. C. Wild, Mr. Owen Jones, 
and Mr. M. Digby Wyatt. Mr. Paxton and Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson, the contractors, were also present. 
This was her Majesty's first visit to the works, and her 
expressions of hearty admiration were frequent. Her 
Majesty’s attention was particularly drawn to the men 
employed upon the transept; and while her Majesty was 
on the ground, the first panes of glass were fixed in this 
part of the building. On leaving the ground, after a stay 
of an hour’s duration, the royal party were loudly cheered 
by the workmen. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Edinburgh Moray- 
shire Mechanics’ Society, last week, the chairman, Mr. 
J. Thomson Gordon, Sheriff of Edinburgh, in proposing 
the health of the Queen, said, “‘ I have had occasion be- 
fore now, in this room, to tell you my belief that gra- 
dually, step by step, her Majesty would at last touch the 
favoured shores of Moray; and I am in possession of 
information, which I believe to be tolerably correct, that 
next year, probably, we shall find her landing at Burg- 
head, on her way to Balmoral.” This would lead to the 
inference that the long-projected visit to Dunrobin 
Castle will be next year carried out, her Majesty pro- 
ceeding to Sutherland by sea, and after staying some 
time with their Graces the Duke and Duchess of Suther- 
land will cross in the royal yacht to Burghead, and take 
the Highland road to Balmoral, by Rothes, Tomantoul, 
and Corgraff. 

Among the things to be sent from Vienna to the Exhi- 
bition is a very magnificent bookcase in carved wood, in- 
tended as a present from the Emperor to Queen Victoria. 
It is the work of an artist named Leistler, and is very 
beautiful. 





At the Academy of Sciences, on Monday, Lord 
Brougham read a supplementary paper on his well- 
known experiments on light. Great interest was excited 
amongst a numerous auditory by the contents of this 
paper, the reading of which lasted an hour, and which 
may, in fact, be considered as the complement of that 
in which his lordship last year, it may be remembered, 
gave an account of his previous experiments. His lord- 
ship was obliged to wear a green shade over his eyes, 
which still continue weak. The state of his sight has 
of late prevented Lord Brougham from going on with the 
new experiments which he had projected. He left Paris, 
on Monday evening, for London. 

The Edinburgh Committee for procuring the erection 
of a monument to the memory of the late Lord Jeffrey 
have decided that it shall take the form of a work of 
sculpture. It will probably be a statue, for the Parliament 
House.—The subscriptions at present amount to £2200. 

Pensions on the Civil List of £100 a-year each have 
been granted to Mr. George Petrie, LL.D., and to Mr. 
J. Kitto, M.D. Mr. Petrie is a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy of Arts, and Vice-President of the 
Royal Irish Academy of Sciences. He is author of the 
well-known treatise on the Round Towers of Ireland, and 
| of many other antiquarian works. Dr. Kitto has been 
| deaf and dumb from an accident when a boy, in spite of 
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Mr. Arthur Russell—whose father was employed for 
many years in the diplomatic service—has been appointed 
to succeed Mr, Charles J. Grey as one of the Private 
Secretaries to John Russell. 

Mr. Congreve Brackenbury, who has been for some 
time doing the duties of Consular Assistant to the 
British Mission at Madrid, has received the appointment 
of her Majesty’s Consul at that capital. Sir John Atholl 
Bannatyne Murray Macgregor is appointed President 
and Senior Member of Council at the Virgin Islands. 
Mr. Philip E. Wodehouse, for some years employed in 
the Civil Service of Ceylon, District Judge and Member 
of Council in that island, will succeed Major Fancourt as 
Superintendent at Honduras. 

Mr. Sergeant Byles, the Protectionist candidate for 
the vacant seat in the representation of Aylesbury, 
having retired, Mr. Montague Gore, of Barrow-court, 
Somerset, has issued an address to the electors, soliciting 
their suffrages as a sincere friend to protection to native 
industry. The nomination took place on Thursday. The 
candidates were Mr. John Houghton, a farmer and Pro- 
tectionist, and Mr. Frederick Calvert, a Buckingham- 
shire gentleman ‘‘ of stanch and unflinching Protestant 
oe les.” The show of hands was in favour of Mr. 

oughton. 

Colonel Williams, formerly M.P. for Ashton, died at 
Wootton, near Liverpool, on the 19th instant. At twelve 
years of age he joined General Burgoyne’s army in 
America, and carried the flag of truce upon the memo- 
rable occasion of the surrender at Saratoga. It is sup- 
posed that he was the last survivor of that army. After 
twenty-five years of active service in Nova Scotia, St. 
Domingo, and Jamaica, in Holland and in Ireland, he 
quitted the army in 1800, at which period the career of 
most of the military heroes of the present day commenced. 
His political opinions and consistent advocacy of the 
cause of civil and religious liberty during the last half- 
century are well known. 

Amongst recent admissions to the bar is Mr. Wrioth- 
esley Baptist Noel, son of the distinguished seceder from 
the Church of England to dissent. 

An address has been presented to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, signed by a large number of Mr. Bennet«’s congre- 
gation, some parishioners and some non-parishioners, 
entreating the Bishop to reconsider his decision respect- 
ing Mr. Bennett's offer of resignation. The Bishop, in 
his answer to the address, states that he is under the 
painful necessity of adhering to that decision. 





A statement lately appeared in a Paris journal that the 
President of the French Republic had made arrange- 
ments to visit London on the occasion of the Exhibition. 
By the Constitution, the President is forbidden to quit 
the French territory without the authority of a special 
law; but it is not certain that Louis Napoleon has ex- 
pressed even a wish to go to England. A few days ago 
an English gentleman, who had an interview with the 
President, expressed to him a hope that he would visit 
the Exhibition. He replied simply, ‘“‘ My position is a 
curious one. Three years ago I was not allowed to set 
my foot in France, and now I am not permitted to 
leave it.”’ 

Letters from Madrid state that a rumour is prevalent 
that the Queen is once more in a way to give an heir to 
the throne. 

The King of Denmark has by a decree relinquished 
the exclusive right which he enjoyed of sporting over a 
certain number of what were called royal districts, and 
given permission to the peasants henceforth to sport 
over them, under the regulations prescribed by the 
game laws. In the preamble of the ordonnance his 
Majesty says, ‘‘ We in no way wish that our subjects 
should be deprived of the exercise of a right useful to 
them, merely because it contributed to our advantage or 
pleasure.” 

The Prussian Moniteur announces the appointment of 
M. Manteuffel 2s President of the Council and Foreign 
Minister, of M. de Raumer as Minister of Public 
Worship, and of M. de Westphalen as Minister of the 
Interior and Agriculture. 

The merchants of Leipzig have presented to M. Man- 
teuffel a valuable civic crown, supported by branches of 
oak and laurel, of solid gold, as a tribute of their grati- 
tude for his successful efforts towards preserving the 
greatest of all blessings—Peace. 
mThe eldest daughter of Schiller, Madame Caroline 
Junot, died suddenly, on the 19th, at Wurzburg, in 
Bavaria. 

It is said that Mademoiselle Rachel has applied to the 
Theatre Francais for a congé of fifteen months, and that 
an offer has been made to her by an English gentleman 
of 800,000 francs for this é, Mademoiselle Rachel to 
be at his disposal during the fifteen months for theatrical 
speculation at St. Petersburg and other places. 

Madame Louis Collet, having announced her intention 
of publishing the private correspondence between the 
late Madame Recamier and the late Benjamin Constant, 
which had been placed in her hands by the former, the 
families of the two persons applied to the Court of Ap- 
peal to prevent the publication, on the ground that the 
correspondence was of a strictly private and confidential 
nature. The court, after hearing lengthened arguments, 
has decided that confidential correspondence cannot be 
published without the consent of the parties by and 
to whom it was written, or their heirs, and it accordingly 
not only forbade the publication, but directed Madame 
Collet to give up the copy of the letters she holds. 





The Paris papers of Wednesday are chiefly taken up 
with the trial of Allais, for having accused several per- 
sons of a design to assassinate \ Dupin and General 
Changarnier, The trial occupied the whole of Tuesday, 
and was adjourned to nextday. The prisoner was con- 





tradicted in every part of his statements; nevertheless, 
he obtained a good character from M. Yon, his employer, 
and from M. Barthelemy, member of the Assembly, who 
both expressed belief in the statements he had made. 

The Constitutionnel says, with reference to the late 
failure of Government to obtain a loan on the terms they 
proposed, that “‘ the Minister of Finance has resolved to 
lye up to adjudication, in the beginning of January, the 
— of Rentes which were not disposed of on Mon- 
“ag 
A grand ball was given in the Grand Opera at Paris 
on Saturday night. The object was charitable, being to 
provide for destitute workmen. The salle was crowded, 
all Paris being there. The President of the Republic 
occupied his box. M. Baroche sat on his right hand, 
and during the evening the Princess Matilda several 
times accepted his arm. 

The publisher of the new Republican journal, Le Vote 
Universel, was tried on Monday for an attack on the 
right of property, contained in two articles published in 
that journal about a month ago. On the first he was 
acquitted, but on the second he was found guilty, and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 6000 
francs. 

Two cases of suicide took place in Paris last week. 
One that of a young man only nineteen years of age, 
residing at the Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, who 
suffocated himself by means of fumes of charcoal. Two 


young girls about the same age, to one of whom he was | 


engaged to be married, shared his fate, the whole being 
found past recovery when the door was broken open. A 
letter was found in the room, written by the young man, 
stating that he was disgusted with life, and determined 
to put anendtoit. The other wasin the Grand Rue, at 


La Chapelle. A smell of burning being perceived to | 


proceed from a room in a house in that street the door 
was forced open, and the bodies of a young girl and a 
young man were discovered on the bed in each other’s 
arms. They had put an end to their existence with char- 
coal, in consequence of their friends refusing to consent 
to their marriage. 

The decrees of the Council General of Switzerland re- 
lative to sending foreign refugees into the interior are 
being carried into execution in the canton of Geneva. 
On the 19th instant the Council of State of that canton 
published a notice ordering all refugees residing in 
Geneva or the neighbourhood to remove to a distance of 
eight leagues from the frontier, and on the 20th a num- 
ber of French refugees left Geneva to go and establish 
themselves in the canton of Vaud. A report was current 
however, that they had received an assurance that their 
removal would be only temporary, and it was on the 
faith of that promise that they showed themselves so 
prompt in submitting to the measure of which they were 
the object. 

A letter from Naples of the 10th, in the Risorgimento 
of Turin, states that the police have been of late actively 
engaged in preparing materials for the prosecution of 
those persons who caused the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Naples in 1848, and that legal proceedings have 
actually been commenced against them. 

The King of Prussia has granted an amnesty to all 
those who, having entered the army in obedience to the 
order of the 6th of November, are now suffering punish- 
ment for crimes and misdemeanours not excecding six 
moths, or a fine not amounting to above 100 thalers. 

The Government of Saxe- Weimar, in a recent sitting 
of the Diet, submitted bills for putting an end to the 
exemption from taxes which the clergy, the professors of 
universities, the members of courts of appeal, &c., at 
present enjoy; also for establishing a tax on incomes, 

The railway between Vienna and Pesth is now open 
throughout, but only two hours will be thus gained 
over the steamers going with the current, in consequence 
of the slow rate of travglling and the great detours 
made. Anything is, however, better than the detestable 
roads of Hungary, and therefore merchants and others 
whose business or pleasure may carry them in that 
direction have good cause to rejoice. 

Religious disputes are running almost as highin Aus- 
tria as in England. The Pope has addressed an auto- 
graph letter to Prince Schwarzenburg, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Prague, on the government of his diocese; 
and the Consistory has been summoning the editor of a 
religious paper belonging to the sect calling themselves 
Young Catholics to appear before them at Vienna. 

The accounts from Hamburgh state that the Danes 
have thrown a bridge over the Schliei Capello, west of 
the Missund, which is being strongly fortified. The 
works will be defended by heavy artillery, so as to make 
any part of the Schlei at this point impassable. 

One proof of the encreasing interest felt abroad in the 
Exhibition, is the publication, for the use of the many 
Netherlandish visitors, of a guide-book at Amsterdam, 
to be called—‘* Het Leven in London ”’—Life in London. 

The Gomer Polski announces that the affair of the 
Hungarian refugees has been finally arranged—America 
has offered them an asylum which they have accepted, 
and has undertaken to provide for their wants ; the Otto- 
man Government pays their expenses to Liverpool, and 
the English Government their expenses from thence to 
America. This arrangement was proposed by the Otto- 
man Government and acceded to by England and 
America. 

The Canadian press is occupied at present in the dis- 
cussion of a local topic of some interest,—the Jesuits’ 
estates. ‘These were alienated some years ago, when the 
order of the Jesuits was suppressed, and applied to pur- 
poses of general education. The Catholics are anxious 
to get the whole in their possession again, which causes 
some jealousy and excitement on the part of their Pro- 
testant brethren, but no attempts at change have yet 
been made. 

The Empire City arrived at New York from San 
Francisco, on the 8th instant, with nearly 2,000,000 
dollars in gold, on freight, and with an additional 
amount in the hands of her 300 passengers, 





| canes, in number about 1000, were 
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Many deaths occur among the Californians, both on 
land and sea, Several persons have died on the Isthmus, 
One house lost three agents at Panama within two 
months, and the forwarding merchants are continual] 
changing the names of their firms, in consequence of the 
mortality among the partners. 

Oberlin College, in the United States, has latel 
awarded diplomas to eight young ladies, one colour 
who had completed the ladies’ course. The degree of 
A.B. was conferred on eleven gentlemen and one lady: 
and that of A.M. in course, upon nine gentlemen and 
one lady. Three gentlemen and two ladies completed 
the theological course; and it is stated that one of the 
latter expects to ‘‘ devote herself to pulpit labours,” 

The Panama Star says the Panama railroad is bein 
made, and it is the confident expectation of those = 
have its management, that by the 4th of next July it will 
be ready for the transportation of passengers and mer. 
chandise from Limon Bay on the Atlantic to a point on 
the Chagres river, between Palanquilla and Gorgona, 
The distance from Limon Bay to the point where the 
road will strike the Chagres river, is between twenty- 
seven and thirty miles only, The remainder, extending 
to the Pacific, it is their intention to make passable for 
locomotives by the Ist of July, 1852. 

Two sugar planters are engaged in extensive prepara- 
tions to make sugar in Australia. With this view a 
large quantity of sugar canes has been imported bya 
provisional committee, and sold by public auction. The 
brought from 


Tahiti. 
An extensive and well-organized band of robbers is said 
to keep the city of Lima in great alarm. Nightly 


attempts are made upon houses, notwithstanding the 
active measures of the Government in adding bodies of 
troops of the line to the regular police. The country- 
house ofa French gentleman just outside the walls of 
Lima was lately attacked, himseif seriously wounded 
and his wife, an interesting young lady, dreadfully ille 
treated and subsequently murdered. 





At the weekly meeting of the directors of the Bank on 
Thursday morning, they adopted the resolution of ad- 
vancing the minimum rate of interest on discounts and 
loans from 2) to 3 per cent. per annum. ‘The ostensible 


object of this movement is said to be mainly to check 
what the directors consider an undue speculation in rail- 
way stock, which it is supposed might be carried much 
further by the importance attached by speculators to the 
effect which they assume will be produced upon their 
income by the Great Exhibition of the ensuing year. 
Circulars were sent from the Home-office, on Monday 
afternoon, to all the police courts and other offices con- 


nected with the Government, directing that no Christ- 
mas boxes shall in future be given away to those persons 
who have for many years been in the habit of receiving 
them. 

No less than 60,000 persons visited Hyde-park, on 
Thursday, to see the great structure of iron and glass 
now being raised there. ‘The spectators were bewil- 
dered at seeing the speedy progress of the works, and 
certainly, from the rapid way in which the Glass Temple 
is being erected, it might afford matter of amazement to 
persons more knowing and scientific than the generality 
of holiday folks are. 

A meeting of the members of the Westminster Free- 
hold Land Society, who, by priority of position, are en- 
titled to allotments in the East Moulsey Estate, near 
Hampton-court, recently purchased for the society, was 
held on Monday evening for the purpose of balloting for 
choice of allotments. Mr. Jonathan Duncan in the chair. 
Mr. Huggett, the Secretary, read the restrictions, as 
framed by the committee, which appeared to give general 
satisfaction. After some discussion on the subject of re- 
strictions, Mr. W. Geesin and Mr. G. Johnston were ap- 
pointed by the meeting as scrutineers, to superintend the 
ballot. ‘Lhe ballot having been completed the members 
adjourned to the Exeter-hall Hotel, where an excellent 
supper was provided, and the evening was spent very 
agreeably. 

The Executive Committee of the National Charter 
Association held a special meeting on Thursday evening, 
when Mr. John Arnott was appointed secretary, and Mr. 
Robert Le Blondtreasurer. It was also agreed that the 
committee should meet for business every Wednesday 
evening. It was resolved to issue an address to the 
people on the position and prospects of Chartism. In 
the address, the committee state that they have resolved 
on calling a Convention, to meet in London on Monday, 
the 3rd of March, to consist of forty-nine delegates. The 
committee will, next week, ‘‘ submit a list of places re- 
quired to send representatives—based, not upon the 
wealth or contiguity of individual localites, but upon the 
numbers of the democratic portion of the population 
throughout the country.” 

A conflict is going on at this moment in the parish of 
Islington which involves not alone the characters of the 
vicar and clergy and the trustees of the Stonefield 
Estate, a large body of the most opulent parishioners, 
but also the redistribution of no less a sum than £15,000 
a-year. The Stonefield estate was left by a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, named Cloudesley, in the time of 
Henry VIII., to the Catholic Church for the salvation of 
his soul by means of annual masses, as well as to give a 
dole to a certain number of poor persons of the parish of 
St. Mary. To obtain this estate from the hands of the 
Church for the use of the poor and the promotion of edu- 
cation in the parish is the object of a large body of rate- 
payers denominated the Parochial Reform Association, 
who have made several efforts to apply the funds to the 
relief of the poor-rates. 

Mr. Adams, civil engineer, has published a paper re- 
commending the extension of railways to every town, 
village, and even farm in the kingdom, by laying down 
sunk rails in the turnpike roads (similar to the rails at 
level crossings on existing railways), which he said could 
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be effected at a cost of from £2000 to £2500 per mile, 
light branches being made into the various farmyards. 
The pupils of the Manchester School of Design held 
their second social soirée on Monday evening. Mr. 
Cobden, M.P., Mr. Brotherton, M.P., the Mayors of 
Manchester and Salford, and other influential merchants 
and gentlemen were present. Mr. Thomas Bazley, Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Commerce, presided on the oc- 
casion, and delivered an interesting address, in which he 
dwelt upon the important influence which the Exhibition 
of 1851 would exert upon the arts in general, and upon 
that of design in particular. Mr. Joseph Brotherton re- 
commended the establishment of a museum in connection 
with the school. ‘laste, he argued was not intuitive; the 
eye must be tutored, and it could only be tutored by com- 
parisons, facilities for making which such museums 
would afford. Mr. Brotherton referred to the Museums 
Bill, which empowered the levy of a rate of a halfpenny 
in the pound to provide buildings for the reception of 
works of art, &c., and he recommended the directors of 


the operation of this act. Mr. Cobden, M.P., also made 
reference to a local rate for the support ofthe school. He 
was not fond, he said, of government interference; but 
he would say that, if a local rate in Manchester could be 
legitimately raised for anything in the shape of educa- 
tion, it might be raised for the purpose of supporting a 
school of design. He would rather have money raised by 
alocal rate than derived from the exchequer, because, if 
locally raised, it would be better applied. If money was 
raised where it was spent, it was well looked after; there 
was very little jobbing about ite disposal, while there 
was a great deal of jobbing about money dispensed from 
the central government. 

We are glad to find that an organization has been 
effected for the purpose of securing the repeal of the 
paper duty, which operates so injuriously, not only upon 
the diffusion of knowledge amongst the people, by means 
of a cheap press, but also upon the industrial interests of 
the country. Aninfluential and effective committee has 
been formed, and we believe the plan of operation, which 
itis proposed to follow, embraces the following particu- 
lars :—1. The supply of statistics, and other matter il- 
lustrating the evils of the paper duty, to the country 


press. 2. A series of large public meetings, and the 
delivery of lectures in the metropolis and principal towns 
of the kingdom. 3. Petitions from every class of the 


community affected more or less directly by the tax, and 
from every mechanics’ and literary institution, &c. 

Mr. John Norton delivered an address on taxation in 
Lincoln theatre, to a numerous audience last night week. 
The chair was occupied by the Reverend E. R. Larken, 
of Burton, who, after a few preliminary remarks on the 
general question, introduced Mr, Norton. The main 
object of the address was to show the enormous evils 
arising from our system of taxation, on account of its 


being too great, and pressing iniquitously upon the 
working class. In the work of retrenchment, Mr. Nor- 
ton proposes to go much further than Mr. Cobden. 
Instead of requiring a revenue of £55,000,000, as 
at present, he thought it would be quite possible to pay 
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less than £20,000,000, which would enable 





5,000,000, thereby effecting a re- | 








< c ided the di rs Of a shocking manner on Monday night. 
the school to endeavour to bring their institution within | 


One of the most destructive conflagrations known for 
many years in the county of Kent broke out at an early 
hour on Monday morning, involving the destruction of 
highly valuable property, and throwing some 130 or 150 
workpeople out of employ. The scene of this disaster 
was the extensive paper mills of Messrs. Weatherby, 
situate at Chartham, about three miles from Canterbury. 
The premises were 260 feet in length, and of proportion- 
ate width, large stocks of paper finished, or in various 
stages of manufacture, were on hand. The engine-houses, 
machine-rooms, drying-house, and stores, were more or 
less consumed, and although a considerable portion of the 
machinery has been saved, the loss is estimated as greater 
than the amount of the united insurances effected in the 
Kent, Sun, and National Mercantile offices for £16,000. 
Of the origin of the fire nothing is yet known. 

A maiden lady, named Brooks, aged eighty-five, and 
her neice, Miss Hannah Storey, aged thirty, residing at 
No. 3, Arlington-street, Pimlico, met with their death in 
The neice was 
sitting before the fire in the parlour, when she put some 
paper on the coals, which was almost instantly lighted, 
and blown by the windinto herlap. Her clothes caught 
fire, she was soon enveloped in flames, and in that state 
she rushed into the room where her aunt was in bed, who 
got out to assist her, but in her haste fell down. At that 
moment her aunt’s clothes caught fire. They were both 
so much burnt that they died in a few hours. 

Ann Parker, the wife of a potter, and his infant child, 
were burnt to death on Saturday night. Parker and his 
wife returned home about ten o’clock from market, and 
some time afterwards Parker, who is out of health, lay 
down on the sofa and went to sleep, his wife sitting be- 
fore the fire nursing the child. The mother, while get- 
ting the infant to sleep, herself fell into a doze, when a 
piece of blazing coal rolled off the fire, and communi- 
cated with her dress. Both mother and child were 
dreadfully burnt. The child only survived a few hours. 
The mother lingered in great agony till Tuesday 
morning. 

Mr. Wooles, the landlord of the Blue Bowl Inn, near 
Bristol, was shot by his son, on Thursday, and died that 
evening. Accounts vary as to the cause of the fatal ca- 
tastrophe. One statement is that it was the result of a 
quarrel which had taken place between father and son; 
others affirm that the young man was not aware that the 
fowling-piece was loaded, and that he had merely pre- 
sented it at his father in jest. 

Two soldiers at Chatham committed suicide last week. 
One of them, named John Elliott, aged 21, shot himself, 
on Wednesday, during a fit of insanity. Philip Spar- 
ling, the other, had been confined for some offence, and 
sentenced to one day’s drill, and to return to the corps 
for which he culttetel, as being unfit to serve in the corps 
of Sappers. This preyed on the young fellow’s mind so 
much, that he drowned himself in despair. He was about 
21 years of age, was much respected in the service, in 
which he had been for two years, and was to have been 
married on New Year’s Day to a young woman residing 
at Brompton. 

The adjourned inquest on the late fatal sewer accident 
in Scotland-yard, was brought to a close on Monday, when 
the jury returned the following verdict :—‘* Accidental 
death by drowning, and the jury cannot separate without 
expressing their unanimous opinion that great negligence 


| is attributable to the contractors, Messrs. Humphreys 


and Thirst, and to the foremen, Wheeler and Parrett, in 


| not consulting the engineer of the Commission before 


Government to at sh the duties on tea, cof sugar, 
ale, tobac ap, andy y other artic] y con- 
sumption, thus affording a great boon to the labouring | 
class. 

The Great Britain has at length been sold by the di- 
rectors of the G \ r im-Ship Company, to 
Mr. Patterson, the eminent shipbuilder, of Bristol, for 
the sum of £18,000, about the seventh part of her ori- | 


ginal cost. 





trike of the 1100 hands employed at the extensive 
y engine works of E. B. Wilson and Co., Leeds, | 
terminated on Monday by an amicable arrangement be- 
tween the employers and the men. 
The par sh clerk of Westcote, near Stow-on-the-Wold, 


has resigned his office. His mode of proceeding was by 
placing the following notice on the church door :—‘ This 
is to give notice that I shan’t be clerk any longer, so you 
be at liberty to get another.” 

A stag turned out by Baron de Rothschild, followed 
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undertaking the work which led to the accident.” 

A serious conflict took place on Friday night week 
between a number of gamekeepers and a party of 
poachers, on the domain of William Newton, Esq., of 
Elvedon-hall, near Thetford, which ended in the death 
of Mr. Napthan, the head gamekeeper. A verdict of 
‘“Wilful Murder” has been returned against several 
persons unknown. 

William Newson, a middle-aged man, a member of the 
swell mob, who has been once transported, was brought 
up at Lambeth Police-office on Monday, charged with 
striking Eliza Cooper, a girl of the town, a violent blow 
on the head with a poker on the previous Tuesday. The 
blow was struck with such force as to bend the poker 
nearly toan angle. The defence set up for the unpro- 


by about thirty couples of hounds, jumped on to the | yoked outrage was that it had been a mere act of drunken 


railway near Cheddington the other day, and dashed 
along the cutting in the direction of Tring, at a time 
when both the up and down mails were due. The hunts- 
man, although dreading that both the hounds and the 


stag would be destroyed, did not lose his presence of 
mind ; and, getting on to one of the bridges, luckily suc- 
ceeded in calling the hounds off the line prior to either 


of the trains coming up. 
tunately cut to pieces. 
A bookseller in Newcastle recently had upon his stall 
ten copies of Emerson’s work on Fluxions, all of which 
he sold at 7s. 6d. a copy to pitmen. He said they were 
by far his best customers, and that a standard mathema- 


The stag, however, was unfor- 
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tical work never lay long on his stall, being secured by 
them as a prize. Ona subsequent day, at the same stall, 
there were three men; one bought a work on algebra 


another requested a Greek delectus, the third was pe- 


rusing a Spanish grammar. ‘These men were all hewers 
of coal. 

A boiler explosion, attended with the loss of two lives, 
occurred on Wednesday week, at the Crow ‘Trees Col- 
liery, a few miles from the city of Durham, ‘The boilers, 
of which there are three, of large size, were minutely 
examined only ab 
considered perfectly safe, and no danger was apprehended 


up to the period when the explosion took place. 

A collision between two luggage trains took place on 
the Leeds and Selby Railway on Mor day. The collision 
was so violent that the engine and tender of one train 
were smashed to pieces, and the engineman, the stoker, 
and another man (employed as a pointsman) were all 
killed, or received such injuries as caused their death the 
same evening. 


| 
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insanity. Mr. Norton said it was one of much too serious 
a character to be lightly dealt with, and fully committed 
the prisoner to take his trial for cutting and wounding 
with intent to do grievous bodily harm. 

A well-dressed man named Edward Amos, a carpenter, 
was brought up at Marylebone Police Court, on Monday, 
charged on his own confession with having set fire to 
property belonging to Captain Ross, a gentleman of for- 
tune residing at Clapham, and thereby doing damage to 
a large amount. He had been employed as a carpenter 
in the erection of a terrace now building for Captain 
Ross, and about three weeks ago he was discharged, im- 
properly, as he imagined, by Woods, the foreman of the 
works. The damage done was estimated at about £800. 
Immediately after setting fire to the property he gave 


> | himself up toa policeman, stated what he had done, and 


that his object was ‘in order to obtain food and 
lodging.”” He was sent to the House of Detention, 
where he would remain till yesterday, when he was to 
be taken to Wandsworth Police Court, that being the 
district in which the offence was committed. 

Mrs. Fleming, Mr. Montague, and several other per- 
sons who lately interested themselves in the prosecution 


yut an hour before, when they were | of Adolphe de Werdinski, a Pole, on a charge of brutal 


and unnatural treatment of a child named Mary Ann 
Richards, with whom he had cohabited since she was ten 
years of age, waited upon Mr. Jardine at Bow-street on 
Monday, to ask his advice under the following circum- 
stances. After the committal of Werdinski, enquiry was 
made respecting the persons to whom the clerks were to 
look for the fees due on drawing up the indictment. 
Sergeant Thompson stated that the prosecutrix was of 
course wholly destitute, and neither Mrs. Fleming, the 





lady who had kindly given the girl a home, nor Mr, Mon- 
tague, who had been already put to ex! and trouble 
in the matter, could be expected to make themselves re- 
sponsible for the expenses attending the prosecution. 
All the witnesses were present at the Middlesex Sessions, 
and were kept there until the business was over, and the 
grand jury were discharged without any indictment 
against Werdinski having been placed before them. An 
excuse was made to Sergeant Thompson to the efiect 
that the delay arose from some omission or error in the 
indictment, but it was sufficiently obvious that the non- 
payment of the fees was the real cause of the extraordi- 
nary occurrence. Mr. Jardine was not able to say what 
they should do in order to bring the culprit to justice. 

Information was received by the metropolitan police, 
on Wednesday, that J. Gaches, one of the parochial 
officers, had absconded from Peterborough with upwards 
of £490, the money of the ratepayers. The bench of ma- 
gistrates have issued a warrant for his apprehension, and 
officers have been despatched to the outports to prevent 
him from quitting the kingdom. 

During last Hallow fair, Mr.Gordon, an extensive 
cattle salesman, was skilfully robbed by two women, in 
the Grassmarket, Edinburgh, of a pocket-book contain- 
ing about £700. The women were captured on the fol- 
lowing morning, as they were entering the train for Glas- 
gow, with part of the money; and a man named Main, 

nown to be their intimate acquaintance, was appre- 
hended in Glasgow the same day, with a bank receipt in 
his possession for £240, which he had deposited in the 
Union Bank there. The discovery was made at the same 
time that a sum nearly equal in amount had been lodged 
in the Union Bank on the same day, by an accomplice of 
ra the name of Kyle, who 4 since been appre- 

ended, 





The Repeal Association held its weekly gathering on 
Monday, when Mr. John O'Connell announced the 
Christmas gifts to be in amount £20 14s., the first item 
of which came from America; so that all Ireland only 
gave 14s. to sustain the great cause of national inde- 
pendence, 

The work of extermination is going on rapidly in 
Roscommon. A strong party of military and police, 
accompanied by the sheriff and his officials, proceeded 
on the 19th instant, to the lands of Curnamuckla and 
Tramboy (the property of Colonel Sewell), there to do 
the work of desolation and destruction, by throwing out 
on the bleak world, on the very eve of the great Christ- 
mas festival, and in the depth of winter, about forty 
families, amounting in number to at least 200 indivi- 
— a great many of whom had their rents paid up in 

ull. 

The Poor-Law Commissioners have at one swoop dis- 
missed every officer in the workhouse of the Longford 
Union, from the master and matron down to the hall 
porter, 

In a railway case that came before the assessor at Cork, 
on Tuesday week, the jury refused to agree, and were 
discharged from giving a verdict on the sole grounds, as 
alleged by the foreman, that they were not treated like 
gentlemen, because ten guineas were not given to them; 
but that, if they received that sum, they would agree to 
a verdict immediately ! 

The | pap eye pre on duty in Bridgef>ot-street dis- 
covered in the hall of the house No. 48 in the same street, 
on Saturday evening, a woman, name unknown, stretched 
on the floorway in a state of insensibility. Her skeleton 
figure and general appearance showed but too plainly 
that she was rapidly perishing from the effects of destitu- 
tion. The constable hastened to the Newmarket station- 
house for the purpose of procuring the stretcher to have 
her conveyed to the South Dublin Union Workhouse, 
On his return he found her a corpse. 

A farm-house, at Glassdrummond, in the neighbour- 
hood of Market-hill, was burned to the ground by incen- 
diaries, on Monday. The farm on which this outrage 
was coramitted is held under Lord Gosford, one of the 
most kind and considerate landowners in the north of 
Ireland, at a low rent; but the tenant being much in 
arrears, and totally unable to cultivate the land, was 
ejected; and on giving up possession was taken into the 
employment of Lord Gosford as a labourer, for which the 
man seemed satisfied and grateful. The in-coming 
tenant, however, had no sooner paid the arrears of rent 
and taken possession of the farm, than his house was 
burned and his property destroyed. 

A very serious accident happened to Daniel, the 
younger son of the late Mr. O’Connell, by the unex- 
pected discharge of one of the barrels of his fowling- 
piece on Wednesday morning. Mr. O’Connell had been 
out shooting at Rockfield, near Killarney, and, after dis- 
charging one of the barrels of his double fowling-gun 
was about to reload it, when the other undischarge 
barrel exploded, and shattered the right hand frightfully 
tearing away the palm and the two forefingers and thumb.* 

The daughter of a sub-inspector of police, named Teely’ 
aged fifteen years, at Clonakilty, in the county of Cork 
was shot dead on Tuesday last by the accidental disc!.arge 
of a gun presented at her thoughtlessly by a youth, a 
servant in the family. 

Thomas Fagan, the labourer who was gored in the 
abdomen by an unfuriated bullock, on Monday week 
died on Wednesday. The inquest was adjourned till 
last Monday, to give the police an opportunity of dis- 
covering the owner or the drover of the animal, but they 
had not been able to doso. The jury returned a verdict 
of accidental death. The animal is worth about £25. 

A farmer, named Michael Carroll, at Borrisokene, in 
the county of Tipperary, had three shots fired at him in 
quick succession from behind a hedge, as he was on his 
way home one evening last week, but he poe es- 
caped, the wall close by where he passed being riddled 
with slugs. The atrocious attempt is sup to have 
= owing to a lawsuit he had with some parties about 
a farm. 
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Curopean Democracy, 


AND ITS OFFICIAL ACTS. 





This page is accorded to an authentic Exposition of the 
Opimons and Acts of the Democracy of Europe: as such 
we do not im any restraint on the utterance of 
opmmion, and. therefore, limit our own responsibility to 
the authenticity of the statement. 


THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
2. The Revolution and the Present Condition of Parties 
and of the Nation, 

On the 19th of March, 1848, the King of Prussia 
proclaimed the election of a National Assembly, ‘ on 
the largest Democratic basis.’"” The Assembly was 
elected, and met in Berlin, “to enact the funda- 
mental law of Prussia.” 

At the same time a National Assembly for Ger- 
many was elected on a similar basis by the whole 
German nation, and met at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Zach German Government, and even the Diet of 
Frankfort, professed to recognize “ the supreme le- 
gislative power of that National Assembly.” 

Under the influence of the alarm oceasioned by the 
simultaneous revolutionary movements of Europe, 
the King of Prussia, and other German princes, pro- 
fessed to grant more than royalty could honestly in- 
tend permanently to concede; a premonitory symp- 
tom from the first of their subsequent perfidy, which 
is immorally defended and excused by some, but 
which cannot now be denied. 

They granted more than their peoples were pre- 
pared wisely to use and to secure; for the revolution 
in Germany at first raised to popular power the only 
well-organized Liberal party, that constitutional 
party of which we spoke last week, which neithe 
originated nor sprang from the revolution, which wa, 
not imbued with its tendencies and principles, nor, 
consequently, capable of conducting it to success. 
The policy in which this party had been educated 
was that of extorting partial reforms by the fear of 
revolution, ‘That policy was clearly only applicable 
to a time in which revolution, being still only in 
prospect, the Kings might be induced to concessions 
for the sake of avoiding it, and bound to the faithful 
observance of them by the same motive. The revolu- 
tion having broken out, compromise might have been 
a rational policy, if the world’s history had not long 
ago shown that the words of princes are no sufficient 
euarantee for the liberties of their subjects ; but with 
the bad faith of the royal houses, of which a know- 
ledge of human nature ought to have forewarned 
the constitutional party, compromise after revolution 
was to divest and destroy the revolution itself, and 
to secure nothing for the people ; for the mere selfish 
policy of the Kings could no longer be to avoid a 
danger which had already arrived, but to defeat it. 

This reasoning was not then understood by the 
Constutional party. They obtained a majority in the 
assemblies of both Berlin and Frankfort. And one 
of the first resolutions of the Berlin Assembly, 
abandoning the principle of popular sovereignty, was 
to declare that the representatives of the people had 
not to enact of themselves the fundamental law of the 
country, but to make a compact, a bargain (eine ver- 
fassung 2u vereinbaren) with the king. 

The Frankfort National Assembly did, indeed, pro- 
fessedly proceed to enact the fundamental Jaw for 
Germany, for it was hopeless to concoct a bargain 
with thirty-four royal and princely houses ; but they 
chose an Austtian Archduke as provisional chief of 
the empire, and despatched the forces under their 
command against every popular movement in the 
smaller states. 

From that moment a bitter feeling pervaded the 
nation, A new revolution became necessary to re- 
conquer the rights professedly conceded under the 
influence of the first. The Democratic party, whose 
organization and strength as a party had yielded to 
that of the Constitutionalists, began to unite and or- 
ganize themselves more closely under the defeat 
which a policy of compromise was entailing on the 
people. They were obliged to accept the situation 
however hopeless, and to commence a struggle when 
the best chances of success were already gone. They 
ranged themselves in absolute hostility to the Con- 
stitutionalists; they obtained a majority in the 
Berlin Assembly and endeavoured, though unsuc- 
cessfully, there by legislative enactments, and in 
Frankfort and Vienna by insurrection, to defend the 
sovereignty of the people. 








The party of concession, true to its policy, joined 
the princes. At the Gotha meeting, which took 
place shortly after the dissolution of the National 
Assembly at Stuttgardt in June, 1849, the Constitu- 
tional, Gagern, or Gotha party, as they have been 
variously called, gave up the very constitution which 
they themselves had enacted as the majority in the 
Frankfort Assembly. Afterwards they joined Man- 
teuffel and Radowitz at Erfurt in the attempt to form 
a Prussian Union. They deserted the revolution; they 
lost their political influence, their character, and 
almost their existence as a party. 

The want of unity and organization of the Demo- 
cratic party in the first instance contributed to the 
success of the counter revolution. It was divided 
into Royalist, Republican, and Social Democrats. The 
words ‘‘ Royalist Democrats” seem to imply a con- 
tradiction, and at least require explanation. The 
Royalist Democrats, existing only in Prussia, we 
should call Constitutionalists in England, for their 
theory was to deprive royalty of all real power and 
influence, and to govern, as in this country, by Par- 
liamentary majorities. They were not called Con- 
stitutionalists in Prussia, because that title had 
already been bestowed upon a previously existing 
party, the Gotha party, whose constitutional scheme 
was not to govern by Parliaments under a monarchi- 
cal form of government, but to effect a compromise 
in the division of real power between prince and 
people. 

In the month of October, 1848, the Democratic 
party, united as a majority at Berlin, voted Unruh 
into the chair as president, and Waldeck as vice- 
president of the Assembly. Waldeck and Unruh, 
with Jacoby, Reichenbach, Semme, and others, were 
the leaders of the Royalist Democrats who would 
have accorded to the King of Prussia a constitutional 
position similar to that of our monarchs. The king 
might have called them to power, they would have 
been supported by all German patriots, would have 
united the nation and realized its liberties ; he chose 
a different course, and turned out the National As- 
sembly by military force. 

Thus the King of Prussia himself converted Roy- 
alists into Republicans, and Constitutionalists into 
Democrats, and ranged against the existence of his 
house a majority of three-fourths of the constituen- 
cies of the kingdom. The first electoral law of 
Prussia under the revolution had been that of equal 
and universal suffrage, a new electoral law, confer- 
ring unequal votes on different classes of the popula- 
tion, was now octroyed in the old form of a Cabinets 
ordre. The Democratic party, under the advice of 
their committee, abstained from voting; but they 
published the number of electors, thus abstaining 
from the vote in every part of the kingdom, and 
-ptoved that they amounted to three-fourths of the 
population. The new Assembly was elected by the 
court party and the Constitutionalists alone, and was 
called the Minority’s Chamber (Minoritats-Kammer), 

The tale of Prussia, repeated with more cruelty, 
more bloodshed, and more reckless perfidy, is essen- 
tially thatof Austria. Throughout all Germany the 
effect is the same; the revolution of 1848, and the 
perfidy of the reigning houses has created and orga- 
nized one great national democratic party; Ger- 
many has played its part in the great revolutionary 
game which was to resolve Europe into two great 
camps—Cossack and Republican. 

It may be well to name some of the leading men 
of the German Democratic party at Frankfort, in 
Baden, and Saxony. 

In the Frankfort Assembly the leading Democrats 
were, Blum (shot at Vienna), Ruge, Triitzschler 
(shot), L. Simon von Tréves, Loewe von Calve, H. 
Simon von Breslau, Voigt, and Raveaux, The three 
last were elected to an executive committee of all 
Germany by the short-lived Parliament at Stuttgardt. 

At the head of the Badish insurreetion 
Hecker, Struve, Blind, Brentaux, Goegg, and others. 

The leaders of the insurrection in Saxony were 
Heubner (since imprisoned), Todt, Zschirner, and 
Bakuinne (a Russian emigrant, since imprisoned), 


were 


The Prussian opposition has the advantage of not | 


being banished from the country. 

Constitutionalists are now, asa popular party, no 
more; Royalist Democrats have surrendered their 
hopes of teaching rea! constitutionalism to Prussia’s 
king, and are merged in the great Republican or 
Anti Royalist Democratic party. The popular 
hopes which. centered in Prussia are disappearing ; | 





she is bound hand and foot to the new Holy Alliance 
of the kings, and that new Holy Alliance is no longer 
a union of independent monarchs for a common poli. 
tical object, but it is a league dominated and guided 
by the immense powers, the obstinate traditional 
policy of aggandizement, and the secret and corrupt 
machinations of Russia. In Germany the people 
have become Republicans; the monarchs, whether 
they will or no, are being drawn within the toils of 
the Cossack, 

To keep down their subjects, whom they have con. 
verted into their enemies, they have armed the people 
, against the people. But they are on the horns of a 

dilemma; taey cannot permanently keep up their 
enormous armaments ; if they attempt it they hasten 
the period of a recommencement of revolution ; if they 
disband their armies, they distribute amongst the 
masses of the people a disciplined and military and 
really hostile population, which it was most easy to 
control by keeping it under the discipline of army 
regulation. The Badish, the Hessian, the Hungarian, 
and even the Prussian and Austrian army, have their 
martyrs on the battle-field and the scaffold, and are 
penetrated by the influences and by the spirit of 1848, 
The former appear themselves to dread the results of 
a defensive policy, and to be uneasily anxious to en- 
gage in some armed action, or some aggressive policy, 

Instead of the juvenile organization of German 
Democracy in 1848, it is now united in its objects; 
it possesses chiefs of political experience and tried 
character; and it comprehends three-fourths of the 
nation, It is agreed in desiring the unity of the 
nation and the destruction of the ruling dynasties. It 
is agreed in seeking to realize the sovereignty of the 
people by the reéstablishment of Universal Suffrage. 
Recognizing the principle in this practical form, if it 
accomplished a tevolution in Prussia, it would return 
to the National Assembly dismissed by the King by 
force of arms in 1848; ifin Germany, it would revert 
to the Parliament dissolved at Stuttgardt in 1842, 
after the failure of the 13th of June at Paris. 

The political question, national unity, popular 
liberty, and the Republic, is the question in Germany 
—Social theories differ, and are the origin of differing 
schools, as in France ; with an instructed, a thinking, 
and @ speculative and philosophizing people. it can- 
not be otherwise, But there is this great difference 
between the two countries, that Germany has thirty- 
four princes to overthrow, the national unity to ac- 
complish, and the Republic to obtain; in fact, one 
stage of the political question to go through, before 
social theories can become anything but a subordinate 
question in the public mind. 


Associating ragress. 
——<5>_—_- 
WORKING ASSOCIATIONS OF PARIS. 

Fraternat Association or Cooxs.—This asso- 
ciation is situated in the Rue du Faubourg St, 
Denis, No. 23, on the ground floor of the court, 
under the Tailors’ Association, where Proudhon had 
his Banque du Peuple. I have frequently seen in 
the morning about thirty poor persons outside re- 
ceiving portions of soup distributed to them by these 
honest and charitable working-men: during the 
winter, when work is scarce, they feed a hundred 
persons daily with soup who would starve but for 
this truly noble instance of charity among the poor— 
and these are the people who are calumniated by the 
friends of ‘order’! 

Tue Cooks or tug Barriere pu Marve, on the 
south side of the river, are one of the oldest and 
most flourishing of these associations. They 
give soup daily to more than 200 persons, and one 
year they gave away 300 portions of soup every day. 
| They have lost by breakage and otherwise 1000 plates 

and as many glasses. Each member gains from 
| forty to two hundred frances a month; were it not 
| for the great sacrifices they make to assist their 
poorer brethren, they might be gaining more than 
two hundred francesa month each. 
| ‘fue Fraternat Assoctation or Correr-HovsE 

Keepers (Association Fraternelle des Lemonadiers), in 

the Rue de Roule, No. 3, near the Louvre, has a branch 

establishmentinthe Faubourg St. Martin, No. 22,called 

La France Nouvelle. The elegant design and work- 





| manship of the bronze fountains in the Faubourg St. 


Martin are stamped with the name of the manufac- 
turers, the Association of Brassfounders.* A little 
passage, over the entrance of which was the usual 
triangular mason’s level, indicating a fraternal asso- 
ciation, leads to the coffee-room, a spacious chamber, 
about thirty or forty feet square, filled with orderly, 





* These fountains occur at every fifty yards on both sides the 
Faubourg: they are about ten feet in height, and each of @ 
different design, a handsome pedestal, surmounted by a group 
of boys, dolphins, &c., beautifully conceived and executed. 
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respectable ouvriers and several soldiers, drinking 
coflee, beer, lemonade, &c., and talking very fast. 
At the entrance end of the room is the burean, at 
which one of the citizen members presided to receive 


the money; near to him, against the wall, is a little 


box with an inscription over it—* Pour les detenus | 


politiques ” (In aid of those imprisoned for political 
offences). Another room, much larger, contains four 
billiard-tables, at which the ouvriers play. I was 
told that billiards is now a favourite game with them ; 
and it is certainly a much more rational amusement 
than ecards or dominoes, which used to occupy their 
leisure-hours three or four years ago. This room 
was well filled with persons taking refreshment at 
the little marble tables ranged round the walls. We 
called out “ Citoyen trois glorias,’’* whereupon he 
who received the order etied ont to another, 
“ Citoyen B., café A droite premiére,” and to a third, 
“ Citoyen C., du cognae a droite, premiére.’’ Had 
we required milk, a fourth would have been called, 
so that we were as well served as at the best cafés on 
the Boulevards or the Palais National, and the coffee 
was equally good. Besides these rooms there is 
another, and a garden outside, with seats under the 
trees and beds of flowers cultivated by the members 
of the association. Here I met several of the Luxem- 
bourg delegates, about whom so many absurd calum- 
nies have been spread. I found them to be civil, 


(especially amongst the ladies) there is a slight tissue of 


straightforward, intelligent men, with a great deal of | 


sound common sense; some were working-men and 
others employers having establishments of their own, 
and all made anxious enquiries after Louis Blanc, 
whom they hoped they should soon see amongst them 
again, 1S 


“ue De 





ICARIAN 


Etienne Cabet was born at Dijon on the Ist of January, 
1788. His father was 4 master cooper, who for some 
time designed the embryo Communist leader for his own 
trade, and had him at work with him from the age of ten 
till twelve, The young Etienne, however, found himself 
studying soon after the latter period under Jacotot, and 
at fourteen was entered at the Lyceum, as a tutor, or 
usher, It seems he abandoned the study of medicine 
for that of law, and was for some time 4 disciple of 
Proudhon, til! in 1812 he took his degree, and made his 
appearance at the provincial bar of Dijon. 

His strongly-marked Demoeratic sentiments were 
early revealed, and at the revolution of 1830 he was in 
Paris at the head of one of the insurrectional municipali 
ties. On the first of August he accepted the post of At- 
torney-General for the Island of Corsica, in which office 
he exetted himself with success in introducing the in 
stitution of trial by jury, and also in putting down some 
formidable hordes of banditti. 

It was not long, however, before h 
a candidate for the honour of repr native de- 
partment (the Céte-d’Ur) in the Chamber of Deputies. 
On this occasion he published a Profession f I 
the ultra-demoeratic sentiments of which caused his 
dismissal from the newly-acquired post He had 
ever, already won sufficient esteem to draw from those 
around him—the Deputy Attorney-General an 
own successor—expressions of the esteem and 
regard, with many regrets at his speedy departure. 

His opponent at the election was sufficiently formid- 
able, being a certain Marquis de Chauvelin, one of the 
leaders of the so-called Liberal party, who was backed by 
all the influence of the Court and Ministry. Nevertheless, 
he gained acomplete victory. 

The Government now marked him as 


COMMUNISM. 





e offered himself as 


esenting his 


uth, 





l even his 


utmost 


| other plan. 


| read aloud. 


, how- | 


London, he perused all the books he could find of ancient 
or modern philosophers bearing on social organization, 
and became thence more and mote confirmed in the Com- 
munistic idea. He seized with avidity all those Com- | 
munistic tendencies which have been repeatedly exhibited 
in the writings of genius, whether in Plato’s Republic, 
in many of the teachings of Christ, in the New Atlantis | 
of Bacon, or in the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. He | 
pursted his reading down to the writings of St. Simon, 
Fourier, Robert Owen, and the other modern Socialists. 
And having completed this extensive but necessarily | 
rather cursory literary research he returned once more to 
his own thoughts, and commenced the reduction of his 
own ideas, new and old, into some order. 

He thus produced his Travels in Icaria, not, as he says, 
with the pretention of making a code or a law for a 
community, but simply to give a provisional idea of a 
great nation organized into community.” This book 
consists of an aceount of an imaginary journey performed 
by an English nobleman toa fabulous land, which he 
calls Icaria, densely populated with ea happy and virtuous 
people, abounding in all manner of material wealth, but 
the inhabitants of which were organized upon a system 
of the most complete equality on the principle of absolute 
community of goods. ‘To add to the interest of the work 


“ 


a romance—founded of course on the idea of the supposed 
visitor falling in love with one of the Icarian “roa 
rannhing through the book, and binding together its dif- 
ferent parts. This method gives the author an oppot- 
tanity of introducing individual eharacters, and de- 
seending to details which would not be either so inte- 
resting or so clear, to most readers at all events, on any 
This work was printed in 1838, but not | 
published till some time afterwards. 

M. Cabet returned to France in 1839, arriving in Paris 
the 12th of May, after an absence of over five years. He 
first published his Popular History of the French Revo- 
lution, with an Introduction containing a Compendium 
of the History of the French ; a work the success of which 
has justified its title. In the following year the question 
of the Paris Fortifications sprung up, and M. Cabet en- 
tered into the lists of wordy warfare with energy, as a 
most determined opponent of the scheme, in spite of its 
strenuous support by the National. In the course 
of the discussion between between him and this paper, 
some offence was taken by the editors of the latter, and | 
they sent him a challenge, which he had the moral cou- 
rage to refuse. 

The Travels in Icaria appeared at last, in 1840. It 
was caught up by large numbers of the people with en- 
thusiasm, societies being formed amongst the poor te 
purchase joint-stock copies for circulation amongst the 
subscribers, raffles being got for single copies, and 
meetings being held for the purpose of having the book 
It became, in fact, the text-book of a ra- 
pidly-encreasing Communist sect. 

It was followed up by some small pamphlets, and in 
1841 the Populaire reappeared, half political, half So- 
cialist—not without some danger, for Communism had 
then become identified in France with ultra physical 
foree doctrinces, which, however, Cabet did his utinost to 
put down, his own doetrines being utterly opposed to all | 
violence. Hence, indeed, the emigration to America 
which took place some years later. 

He continued for some time the publication of these 
various Communist brochures, and also of his paper, 


| with much success, although he had at all times to contend 


a dangerous | 


man, and soon took opportunities of getting up prosecu- | 


tions against him, which were not, however, for some 
years successful. But at length he published two arti- 
cles in his journal, Le Populaire (first established as a 
weekly paper in 1833), one entitled ‘* The Republicis in 
the Chamber,” and the other in favour of some Poles, 
who were cast by stress of weather into Havre on their 
way to America, which furnished to his enemies the long- 
sought opportunity. 

This time the Government succeeded. They prosecuted 
him for both articles, and obtained a conviction upon one 
of them, with asentence of imprisonment for two and 
politieal interdiction for four years. ‘This was in 1834 
Manifestations of popular sympathy were abundant; at 
Argenson a medal was struck in his honour; but to 
escape the threatened imprisonment, and at the urgent 
solicitations of his political friends, he left the country, 
and went to Brussels. The reactionary party in Belgium, 
however, were in power, and would not suffer him to re- 
main there ; so he came to London. 

Here he continued his literary labours, keeping up a 
supply of articles for his own paper, besides writing 
some pamphlets against the system then pursued by the 
French Ministry, which were all published in Paris. 

But having considerable time on his hands here, he 
devoted himself to more extensive labours. He conceived 
the idea of préparing works of usefal instruction for the 
working classes, particularly on historical subjects, and 
designed, and to agreater or less extent carried out, a 
series of books, including an Outline of Universal His- 
tory, a Compendium of the Ilistory of the French, 
Popular History of the French Revolution, and an 
Abridgement of the History of England. But after he 
had made considerable progress towards the completion 
of these works, he turned his attention to the construc 
tion of a “ Plan of a True Democracy,” or a grand De- 
mocratie social organization. 

This led him to Communism. Availing himself of op- 
portunities of access to some of the extensive 


a 


libraries of 
* A gloria is half ¢ = of coffee and a small glass of I 

charged at most cafés 50 cent., but here « 
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with the violent prejudices and incessant calumnies 
brought upon the entire cause of Social Reform by the 
imprudent or criminal conduct of other Communist 
bodies, or, perhaps, of individuals called Communists | 
merely as a convenient term of reproach ! 

One of the most interesting of these other writings is 
a small volume called 7rue Christianity, being a very | 


able throughout the Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testament. It is really surprising how good a case is 
made out for the doctrine, that Communism is but the 
true and genuine development of Christianity—‘* Chris- 
tianity,”’ as the title of this book says, “ according to Jesus 
Christ.” 


Mr. Joseru Barker And Da. Leges.—A cireular is 
in course of transmission to friends of progress, of which 
the following is a copy. We quote it from the interest 
we take in the object sought to be accomplished :— 
‘* Mr. Joseph Barker being about to dispose of his print- 
ing press, business, &c., previous to his departure for 
America, a few friends in this locality are desirous of 
purchasing his establishment for Dr. F. R. Lees. To 
those acquainted with Dr. Lees nothing need be said to 
enforce his claim to such a testimonial of respect and 
confidence. His unswerving faithfulness to the cause of 
popular progress and @nlightenment,—his arduous and 
self-sacrificing labours in the cause of temperanee,—and 
his character as a man and a scholar, are so well known, 
and so universally acknowledged, that it is unnecessary to 
recount them here. ‘The present affords an excellent 
opportunity to his friends to give substantial proof of 
their approbation of his conduct. If the project can be | 
carried out, it will not only place him in a position where 
he will be able to maintain himself in comfort, but in 
which he will also be able to do good service on behalf of 
those principles he loves se devoutly and serves so well. 
Mr. Barker has offered the whole establishment for £500. 
One half of this sum he will require in February next: 
the other half he will allow to remain on the concern for 
ayear. The friends here think the best and most expe- 
ditious way of obtaining the required amount will be to 
raise it by shares, say atZleach. The establishment 
would belong to the shareholders, but Dr. Lees would 
have the sole management of it during his life. At his 
death the shareholders would elect his successor. Any 
interested in this matter will please communicate early 
to Mr. J, Cowen, jun., Blaydon Burn, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne.” 


| simultaneously cheered by every one present, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

It isimpossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive. 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter 5 
and when omitted it is frequently from reasons quite inde 
pendent of the merits of the communication. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it encreases the difficulty of 
finding space for them. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay, Dee. 28. 


The further hearing of Mr, Sloane’s case having 
been appointed for yesterday, the whole of the neigh- 
bourhood of Guildhall was, from an early hour in 
the morning, a scene of great excitement. From the 
vast crowds of people that kept flowing in from all 
parts of the City, Guildhall-yard presented more the 
appearance of the pit of a theatre on Boxing-night 
than the exterior of a court of justice. As the time 
drew near for the commencement of the proceedings, 
the excitement became so great that not a vehicle 
drove up to the court but the passengers were saluted 
with shouts and groans from the mob, who were so 
anxious that Mr. Sloane should not escape witnessing 
the effect his barbarous behaviour to the unfortunate 
girl, Jane Wilbred, had produced in the minds of the 
people, that they were resolved he should know which 
way public feeling went with regard to this horrible 
affair. The doors were all crowded with persons 
applying for admission under various pretexts, and 
we believe that on no occasion has a police court 
ever had so many representatives from each of the 
daily journals as yesterday; in fact, if all had been 
admitted, the audience would have been composed 
entirely of reporters. About a few minutes before 
twelve a cab drove up to the aldermen’s entrance, 
followed by the mob, hallooing in a most frightful 
manner ; but their behaviour changed instantaneously 
when they saw Jane Wilbred alight, and she was 
The 
sheck, however, her nerves had sustained by the 
first outburst of indignation was so severe that it 
was some time before she recovered from the state of 
trepidation into which she was thrown. The de- 
fendant’s counsel was saluted in like manner at first, 
but when it was seen who he was the feeling became 
more intense, and he was obliged to hurry into the 
magistrates’ private room, to avoid experiencing the 
inconvenience that might arise from his acting pro- 
fessionally for Mr. Sloane, 

Mr. Alderman Humphery having taken his seat 
on the bench, some conversation took place relative 
to the prosecution, in the course of which it was 
stated that the warrant had not yet been executed 
against Mrs. Sloane. Mr. Clarkson, who appeared for 
Mr. Sloane, stated that heshould not put the girl to a 
cross-examination in the present state of public feel- 
ing, but would reserve to his client the right of 


| making his defence when called upon to answer the 


charge before a higher tribunal. Mr. Sloane, who 
had arrived amidst loud execrations from the people 
outside the police-room, having received an intime- 
tion that his presence was required in the court, here 


| made his appearance, greeted by the whole of the 


audience with hisses, cries of ‘‘ Shame,” and other 
marks of disapprobation and disgust. He sat down 


. - doy - “ise - | with his back to the peopl ng hi 
ingenious exhibition of all the Social tendencies discover- ‘ back to t people, and hung his head to 


avoid the eager looks of the crowd. He maintained 
his seat throughout the proceedings with a sullen 


| demeanour, and, for the first time, appeared to feel 


An IcARIAN PROBATIONER. | 


| 


the serious position in which he was placed. 

Several witnesses were examined regarding the 
condition in which Jane Wilbred was when she was 
taken to the Royal Free Hospital. Mr..W. T. Robert- 


son, surgeon, stated that when he weighed her on the 


12th of December, her weight was only 5941b.; on 
Thursday last he again weighed her, and her weight 
was 734lb.—showing an increase of 14lb. The girl's 
dangerous illness proceeded entirely from wantof food, 
When brought into court she is described as having 
quite a healthy appearance. ‘* Her fuce,”’ it is said, 
‘* has now assumed its natural colour, and her features 
have changed from the sickly hue and cadaverous 
expression of a woman about thirty years of age, 
bordering on death, to the plump and interesting ap- 
pearance of a pretty young girl of fifteen.” The foil- 
lowing is the evidence she gave yesterday :— 

Jane Wilbred: When I went into my master’s sitting- 
room he used to say I frightened the bird if I took a 
candle in. It was a linnet that he was afraid I should 
kill. He said it would frighten the bird to take a candle 
with me when I took coals through the room for the kit- 
chen fire. The bird died come time after, and my mis- 
tress struck me with a shoe, and my master hit me on 
the back with his hand and nearly knocked me down. 
They both said it was because the bird died. I had less 
food after the bird died than I had before, but they 
said nothing about giving me less food. Mr. and Mrs, 
Sloane told me they would torment me as long as I 
was with them, because the bird died. When they gave 
me mustard my mistress used to put it on my bread, 
I sometimes had it mixed with water, and sometimes 
sprinkled dry on my bread. I used to go about the 
chambers rubbing my feet to keep them warm, because 
they were so cold. My mistress would not allow me to 
go to the fire, although there was one in the kitchen. 
Mr. Sloane beat me for walking about the house and not 
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lifting my feet. I tried to do so, but could not, and then 
my master always beat me. When I did not get enough 
to eat I was weak and slow in my work, and whenever I 
did anything they complained of me for being slow, and 
beat me on the back with a shoe. I was slow because I 
was ill. I never went out for errands but once, and then 
my mistress went with me, I told Mrs. Bell the way in 
which I was treated, but never any one else. I told her 
I had not mentioned it to any one before that. I never 
attempted to run away, because I did not know where to 

o to. I have often been awoke from my sleep by all three, 

fr and Mrs, Sloane and the young lady (Louisa De- 
vaux). They used to wake me and ask me if I was cold, 
and, on my telling them I was, they made me get out of 
bed in the middle of the night, to go and clean the stairs 
down. (Great sensation.) This was in the winter time ; 
and they would not let me put all my clothes on, because 
Mrs. Sloane said she could not wait for me to do so. 
This occurred more than once.”’ 

In the course of the afternoon, the depositions 
having been signed by those witnesses who were pre- 
sent, the alderman was about formally to commit 
Mr. Sloane to Newgate, when, in accordance with 
that gentleman’s request, he said he would remand 
him to the Compter, in orderthat he might be brought 
up next week, and the case perfected in every respect, 
as well as to afford the defendant an opportunity of 
giving bail for his appearance at the trial. 

Great difficulty was experienced as to how Mr. 
Sloane should be removed in safety, as the mob 
seemed rather to be encreasing, Various expedients 
were suggested, and a person was despatched to ob- 
tain a cab in some part remote from Guildhall, and 
to drive round by Moorgate-street and Fore-street 
into Basinghall-street, and then wait at the church, 
and in the mean time it was arranged that several 
policemen were to guard the magistrates’ entrance 
and keep back the crowd from the hall, while Mr. 
Sloane made a rush into the hall, and effected 
his escape by the back way to where the cab 
was waiting for him. An officer was sent down 
to the Compter with instructions to the governor 
to have the door open, and everything pre- 
pared to afford defendant a ready reception on 
arriving there, The cab door was opened, and Mr, 
Sloane (who had only about three yards to go), ac- 
companied by Springate, the gaoler, suddenly rushed 
out and was endeavouring to force his way into the 
cab, when the mob closed upon them, and it not 
been for the able exertions of Mr. Superintendent 
Hodgson, Mr. Roe, and about a dozen constables, 
Mr. Sloane would have been torn to pieces by the 
exasperated mob. One old woman, in particular, 
was making most furious lunges at him with an im- 
mense umbrella. With great difficulty Mr. Sloane 
got into the cab, but the crowd all pressed forward, 
and with such violence, that both the windows of the 
vehicle were smashed to atoms, and mud, andall kinds 
of filth were showered upon him through both 
windows. Constables escorted the cab, and the driver 
lashed his horse to try and escape the rabble, but 
they impeded his way so much that he was unable 
to proceed at any but a rapid walking pace. Two 
policemen endeavoured to block up the windows by 
standing on the steps of the cab, but in spite of their 
exertions the gaoler received a smart blow on the 
face intended for Mr. Sloane. Shouts and every ima- 
ginable expression of disgust and horror were reite- 
rated by the crowd on the way from the court to the 
Compter; and, even when Sloane was safely inside, 
they lingered outside, hissing and hooting, and call- 
ing upon the turnkeys to turn Sloane out among them, 
and they would give him what he deserved. Six po- 
licemen remained in front of the door for some time, 
as it was feared that it would not be safe to leave the 
front door guarded only by the gaoler. 





The election of a member for Aylesbury took place 
yesterday. From the commencement it was evident 
that Houghton had no chance against Calvert. The 
Protestantism of the latter was too strong for his oppo- 
nent’s financial reform. At the close of the poll the 
numbers were :—Calvert, 499; Houghton, 197: Majo- 
rity, 302. 

The Times of this morning says, with reference to 
the threatened strike on the London and North-Western 
Railway, ‘‘ It appears that the directors of this company 
have determined not to give way in any respect to the 
engine-drivers and firemenon the line. The recent agi- 
tation with regard to the apprehended ‘ strike’ will be 
suppressed as speedily as possible, by giving notice to 
those men who are not disposed to conform to the regula- 
tions of the company to quitthe service. It is stated on 
good authority that the directors have had more than 
ample assistance offered them from the locomotive de- 
partments of several railway companies to carry on the 
traffic in case the strike should be carried into effect. 





The latest advices from Frankfort are of the 24th in- 
stant. Violent measures of compulsion are still being 
executed in Hesse. It is stated that General Peucker, 
the Prussian Commissioner, has protested against these 
measures. From Munich we learn that the Austrian 
troops are preparing to evacuate the Bavarian terri- 
tories 

Advices from Berlin, of the 5th instant, state that the 
Cabinets of Prussia and Austria have agreed to propose 
& permanent executive power for the Confederation. 


Austria and Prussia will jointly undertake the functions 
of that office. 
changes. 


No mention has been made of territorial 
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Public Aoirs. 
There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 


keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 








MERRY CHRISTMAS, 


THERE is something bright, joyous, and generous 
in this season of the year, befitting the commemo- 
ration of One who came to bring hope to millions,— 
a gaiety which by a natural tendency of the mind 
drags graver thoughts into the light of conscience, 
and invests the season with a peculiar and solemn 
significance. We live amidst much misery; and 
the thought of it obtrudes even upon our festal 
gaieties, the contrast heightening our perception of 
it. Thus, by a law of our nature, the greater our 
enjoyment, the greater our commiseration. 

Contrasts enough abound in this great kingdom 
at this festal time! The earth is crisp and rigorous 
with frost; a keen and biting aa sweeps down 
from the north, huddling the snow into heaps in 
corners, under the hedges, and up our very window 
frames; and the fiercer the wind, the higher are 
logs and coals piled upon the hearth in blazing 
defiance. Chill, bleak, and drear is all without— 
within how bright, warm, and joyous ! 

Look into that noisy room, where gathered fami- 
lies and stedfast friends interchange amenities and 
good wishes. The wind roars without, the fire is 
crackling within. A dinner of fine old Christmas 
cheer—the richest of beef, the tenderest of turkeys, 
the most cosmopolite of puddings—has been eaten 
amidst endless jokes, stories, bright glances, and 
loving wishes. Every one is supremely happy, and 
the servants are making merry down below. The 
night is loud with mirth. Not a grave thought 
overshadows a single face. The youngsters dance, 
or play at forfeits; the elders look on, smiling. 
Jones stands recumbent against the mantelpiece, 
portly, bald, and benignant, gazing at the 
youngsters, while memory, reaching back into the 
dim past, recals faint grateful images of his child- 
hood and its joys. ‘lhe recollection makes him 
happy and not sad. He jingles the loose silver in 
his capacious pocket quite abstractedly, and forgets 
his own importance on Change. A country dance 
begins, and he is so far now from sneering at it as 
frivolous, that he leads Mrs. Smith down the 
middle and back again with a vigour which elicits 
unanimous applause. 

Music, lights, warmth, happy thoughts, pleasant 
memories, and genial talk, welcome in the merry 
Christmas. 

Now come without; leave the warm room and 
its joyousness. Cowering on the stony steps of 
that very house shivers an outcast with her fretting 
child—sick with hunger, numbed with cold, reck- 
less with despair, the miserable mother would 
gladly die were it not for her puling child. What 
is Christmas to her? If she has ever heard the 
name of One who came to preach Good Tidings to 
the poor, what must she think of that universal 
Brotherhood preached in his name for eighteen 
centuries by men more anxious to glorify them- 
selves with his name than to realize his teachings ? 
If we say that shivering woman has heard of 
Christ, what must her thoughts be, as she rocks to 
and fro upon the icy stones, without food, without 
friends, without work? What does she think of 
those who see her perishing and yet will not in- 
terfere with “industry” and its “ arrangements,” 
so as to let her have employment and food? 

She sits there till the opening door forces her 
to rise, and loud leave-takings resound in the pas- 
sage. Jones passes by to step into his carriage, 
which rolls away— 

“ And leaves the world to darkness and to her.” 


Perhaps the benevolent gentleman bas caught a 
glimpse of her in passing, and throws hera shilling, 
with a kind and pitying word, for he would fain see 
the whole world happy. He, too, the worthy man, 
with all his respect for his own position, would 
gladly see every one else comfortable, and has 
twinges of conscience when he reflects how wealth 








and prosperity are massed on one side, while 80 
much i and misery thin the myriad ranks of 
the other. He hopes the disparity will some da: 
cease, Yet this very man will redden with indi. 
nation if you propose any scheme for the cessation 
of that disparity, and fling the word Socialism at 
you as an anathema. 

Contrasts enough! Perhaps the one we have 
chosen is a violent and exceptional one ; but it will 
the better illustrate our meaning. We have not 
drawn the picture from any killjoy malice. We 
know how much benevolence and charity the season 
brings into play. Angels, if they look down upon 
this earth, must rejoice to see the amount of ge- 
nuine kindliness which warms human bosoms, It 
is one of the incalculable blessings of seasons like 
the present that they necessarily tend to fetch 
out latent goodness, and awaken men to s 
thetic duties often neglected in the turmoil and 
routine of ordinary life. But why should this 
benevolence be fugitive in its operation, and re- 
stricted to the charity of aday? If Christmas tend 
to make us sympathize with the poor, why should 
not advantage be taken of that sympathy to press 
upon the attention of men the cause of the poor— 
so that charity may not content itself with dep 
mosynary soup, and superfluous shillings, but 
strive rather to give the poor the charity of Justice? 
This will be done. Society is hourly advancing in 
that direction; and honest men of every shade of 
opinion are resolutely assisting it while quarreling 
over methods. It is beginning to be more and 
more of a general conviction that, although In- 
dustry be a great thing Humanity is a greater, and 
that the “arrangements” of the former must yield 
somewhat of their severity to the requisition of the 
latter. 

Therefore we say let there be a merry Christmas ! 
Let eyes sparkle with delight. The more happy 
countenances we behold the more pitying hearts we 
shall count. Let there be joyousness and geniality to 
defeat the rigour of inclement winds, and to defeat 
the far greater rigour of social selfishness ! 





NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY STRIKE, 


“ SrrikeEs” are said to recoil upon the workmen 
that resort to them; but we are far from convinced 
that they are not a necessary resort for the protec- 
tion of the working classes. We know that public 
spirit survives in that class more than in any other 
—that working men often sacrifice their self-interest 
to the enduring interest of their order; and, al- 
though the employing class may more frequently 
conquer in each particular dispute, it is yet to be 
proved that the apprehension of a strike does not 
operate as a salutary check upon that “ higgling of 
the market” which is cheapening human labour 
below the level of subsistence. ‘Thermopyle was 
fatal to Leonidas and his men, but the Greek na- 
tion was saved from the splendid capitalist Xerxes. 
Very generally siding with the employing class, the 
press hastens to condemn the threatened strike on 
the North-Western Railway; enlarging on the 
merits of the company as a master liberal in pay- 
ments and generous in attentions to the moral and 
material wants of the men, and on the interruption 
which the strike will afford to the communication, 
public and private, with the north. The company 
is presumed to be quite reasonable in its de- 
mands :— 

‘The requisitions of the men,” says the Times, “as 
set forth in their memorial, are reducible to a single 
demand. The directors of the company have recently 
substituted for their old contracts with their enginemen 
a form of engagement which makes a three months’ 
notice necessary before quitting the service of the line. 
The avowed object of this change is to preclude, as far 
as possible, the contingency of a general strike; but so 
considerately was the alteration introduced, that the 
new terms were exacted, not from the men already en- 
gaged, but only from those coming on service from time 
to time. In order to obviate all chances of miscon- 
ception, the directors distinctly denied any intention 
of reducing the present rate of wages, and even qua- 
lified their terms by a proviso which stipulated that 
for any bond fide purpose of changing service, uncon- 
nected with a combination against the company, the 
ordinary notice of a fortnight should be deemed suffi- 


cient.’ 

But this representation is too favourable to the 
company. It appears that the company has already 
enforced the new agreement on persons already 
engaged: since men have been “ reduced” for re- 
fusing to sign it. The company expressly dis- 
claims any ulterior purpose of lowering wages ; but 
the terms of the disclaimer are not satisfactory. It 
is not to be denied that the company is expressly 
operating against the combination, and under the 
existing laws which so generally protect and 
strengthen the capitalists, while they bind and 
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cripple the labourers, such imperfect combination 
as the statute-book has not yet prohibited is the 
really effective check against reduction of wages. 
It is also the only check which lies ready to the 
hand of the workman, to use at will; other checks 
being of an indirect and passive kind. 

The leading journal parily admits this considera- 
tion, but insists that the workman ean trust to 
“the immutable law of supply and demand,” and 
to the “ irresistible influence’ of “ public opinion.” 
Also the journalist insists that if ‘a glut of good 
enginemen” enables directors to economize “ the | 
expenses of the company on this head, the very 
fact is sufficient to justify their decision.” Further- 
more, if discretion be allowed, “ it will scarcely 
be doubted that the board of directors is a safer 
repository of such discretion than the council of | 
the enginemen.” 

It appears to us that not one of these “ con- 
siderations” is sound; the laws of supply and de- 
mand are not ‘‘immutable,” but are habitually 
altered by combinations of employers. Examine 
the state of any trade where the working class 
does not maintain an effectual organization for its 
own protection ; look at the tailors’ trade, with the 
effects of competition among traders, the slop 
system, and the sweating system: these influences 
are generally reducing the labour of men to a 
mortal toil not remunerated by a solid subsistence, 
as it is in the scarcely more fatal white lead works, 
or the /ess fatal powder mill, In this case the laws 
of supply and demand have undergone an artificial 
change through the combinations of employers and 
the power of the capitalists, so to make a profit out 
of aggregated fractions of profit as to beat down 
the regular trader and the fair returns of work. 
“Public opinion” has not checked this process, 

We might laugh at the capitalists’ presump- | 
tion, which attributes discretion to railway directers 
after the disclosures of Hudsonism, the mad schem- 
ings, the blind rivalries of competing lines, the | 
combinations against the public to keep up fares, 
the devices which charged the passenger more from 
idinburgh to Manchester, or from Lincoln to 
Vatford, than the whole way from those places to 
Lindon ; after the litigations of companies in joint 
ocupancy ; after the defective administration which 
proluces so much bad timing, so many collisions ; 
—aier all the enormous waste of money, time, and 
hamn life. Such errors are unanswerably charged 
againt the bodies now proclaimed so “ discreet.” 





But we pass these reflections to consider the in- 
trinsic nerits of the immediate question before us. 
In backng the claims of the directors to a three 
months’ notice from their men, the writer in the 
commer] journal is naturally impressed with the 
immense yblic inconvenience through the sudden 
stoppage ¢ trafic on a great railway. It is quite 
proper thatthe directors should take precautions 
against sucla public inconvenience. ‘Their motive 
for doing s0of course, is a not unenlightened self- 
interest : the stoppage would seriously affect their 
dividends — iMnediately by the stoppage of the} 
revenue for th time; beyond that, probably, by 
diversion of trac to another line. Shareholders 
would suffer b, diminished dividends. But are 
not the interests f the driver or fireman at stake? 
Truly his whoie hoperty is in jeopardy his wages. | 
If his stoppage weld occasion some inconvenience 
to the public—m an unjust retribution on the | 
moneyed public th so seldom remembers or sup- 
ports the interests of the working class—will 
prompt dismissal o4sjon no inconvenience to the 
working man? As8odly 


ly, if there are reasons to 
justify a great millicire company iti demanding 
three months’ noti¢e 5 each individual servant, 
there are reasons not\ss forcible for making the 
notice reciprocal, by paging the company to give 
three months’ notice to ch and all of its servants, 
With proper guarantees \ it will not enter into 
any combination, projec op intrigue, that shall 
entail inconvenience or l0‘t¢ jts work people. If 
such guarantees were giv, we should feel some 
confidence in the justice of » e9mpany. and would 
heartily support its endeayr to prevent loss to 
the shareholders and incon4jence to the public. 


But before we can admit thi perfeey justifiable | 


pleas, we must have before, as perfectly a fair 
squaring of accounts betweemg, company and its 
servants. : , 
PARTNERSHIP EN COWANDITE. 

Our readers know the importa, we have always 
attached to the opinion nOW Bing ground in 
England that the present Laws ot,rtnership must 
be altered, for the system adopt jn France and 
America which is called Partnershij), eommandite. 


| John Stuart Mill has recorded his “ conviction that 
the industrial economy which divides society ab- 
solutely into two portions, the payers of wages and 
the receivers of them, the first counted by thou- 
sands and the last by millions, is neither fit for nor 
capable of indefinite duration; and the possibility 
of changing this system for one of combination 
without dependence and unity of interest instead of 
organized hostility depends altogether upon the 
future developments of the Partnership principle.” 
And he has further given his unequivocal assent to 
partnership en commandite whereby any persons 





may associate in an enterprise without incufring | 


greater responsibility than their actual investment 
of capital. The letters of a “ Banker’’ to the Times 
with the replies elicited, have given a wider citcu- 
lation to this idea—an idea so just, so practical, 
and so accordant with the tendencies of a com- 
mercial and industrial nation that one is surprised 
to find any serious opposition to it. 

The great advantage of limiting responsibility to 
the actual participation in the enterprise, saying 
that a thousand pounds invested in a manufactory 
shall be the whole amount for which the invester is 
liable in case of failure, would create numberless 
enterprises that now languish for want of means. 
Take a newspaper as ap example. Many men 
would join in establishing a paper if their respon- 
sibility could be limited. They know the specula- 
tion is precarious; but it may succeed; and they 
are willing to risk—say £100—for the sake of the 
opinions the paper is to promulgate. If it sneceed 
they have their profit ; if it fail they know the ex- 
tent of their loss. At present, inasmuch as they 
are all and severally liable to the whole extent of 
their means for all the debts of the paper, they 
hold aloof. 

In point of fact the present system does admit 


|a rude and incomplete form of commanditaires 


Mr. Smith is a merchant or shipowner, and respon- 
sible to creditors. But his own capital being in- 
sufficient to meet some new exigencies, he borrows 
money at interest. ‘The lender receives interest in 
lieu of a share in the profits; and thus limits his 
liability. In France and America the lender would 
invest his capital and receive his share of profits. 


is similar in both cases; but now mark the diffe- 
rence with respect to the public—the creditors ! 
(and it is on/y for their sakes that the commandite 
is not allowed). In the case of commanditaires ali 
the capital borrowed goes to the creditors; in the 
case of lenders all the capital borrowed is an addi- 
tion to the debts of the concern, and diminishes to 
that extent the assets wherewith creditors would 
have been paid ! 

The objections against commandite bear no scru- 
tiny, or they may easily be obviated. It would bea 
very simple plan, for example, to have a public re- 
gistry of all associations, with the amount of lia- 
bility incurred by each associate: so that, know- 


| ing, for example, that Baring was an associate you 


might, at a moment’s notice, ascertain if he were 
an associate to any large amount before you trusted 
the society on the strength of his name. 





WAGES IN BUCKS AND LANCASHIRE. 
In out remarks on Lord Stanley’s agricultural-im- 
provement speech, at Bury Meeting, in October, we 
took exception to his lordship’s statement that the 
farmers of Lancashire possess very great advan- 


| tages over the cultivators of the soil in other parts 
| of England, on account of their having an excel- 
| lent market for their produce, and large supplies of 


manute within a short distance. We reminded 


| his lordship, that while the high rent of land in 
| Lancashire places it on a level with other counties 


as regards farming profits—the benefit thus all 


| going to the landlord, as Earl Derby’s rent-toll 


will testify—the dearness of agricultural labour in 
the neighbourhood of the manufacturing towns 
renders it one of the worst districts in England for 
carrying on agticultural improvement, In corro- 
boration of eur statement on that head, we find the 
Times Commission, in Wednesday’s paper, making 
the following statement :— 
‘“« The wages of labour throughout Lancashire will be 
reckoned high as compared with the southern counties. 
In South Laneashire 12s. to 14s. a-weeKk is the usual rate 
fot Eniglishiien, and 9s. a-week for Irishmet. In that 
| distriet tative labout 8 so séarée that the farmers declare 
| they could not get on at all without the aid of the Irish. 
| ‘Im some eases, when labourers’ cottages fall into 
decay, they are not rebuilt, and the labourers are ¢onse- 
quently driven into the neighbouring towns. But from 
the denseness of thé population this is not attended with 
the inconvétience we havé sometimes Withessed, as if 

| this county a labourer has seldom to walls so niuch as 
two miles to his work. 


‘« Women are seldom employed in the fields at hoeing, 
or other light work, there being better employment for 
them indoors at the factories. fe is nécessaty, therefore, 
to employ men in this county at many operations for 
which women or boys afte found t in other 
counties. This makes the Manual labour on the turnip- 
eo nearly double the cost in Lancashire as compared. 
with such Counties,” 

Here is a piece of information for Lord Stanley, 
which he would do well to remember when he text 
comes forward te iecture the Lancashire farmers on 
agricultural improvement, 
| Toa labourer who toils hard all day in the open 
air, and must, therefore, be well fed; and who has 
a wife and family to support besides, out of his 
earnings, 158. a-week is a very moderate sum, and 
will require to be husbanded very carefully in order 
to furnish a sufficient supply of food, fuel, and 
clothing, not to speak of rent, education, and other 
| needfal items. But, if 15s. a-week be too little, as 
| it certainly is, for the wants of the labourer and his 
| family, how wretched must be the condition of thé 
| Buckinghamshire serfs, who have not half that 
}sum! From a statement in the Bucke Chros 
nicle of last week, we learn that the farmers 
in that county have reduced the wages of their 
labourers to 7s., and, in some instances, to 6s, 
a-week! And yet almost any one of these 
if placed onthe land, with proper instruction, 
sufficient encouragement to make bim expend 
his strength and skill upon its cultivation, could 
easily extract from a few acres what would be worth 
three or four times 6s. a-week to him, Industrial 
schools for the labouring class in every parish, and 
free access to our waste lands, would work a mart« 
vellous change in the condition of such miserable 
paupers as the Bucks and Wiltshire peasantry 
mainly consist of, And all this might be put in 
operation within a very few months if we had only 
such @ governor as Mr. Carlyle demands. Failing 
the discovery of stich a great man the people must 
try to force the needful changes in their own confused 
way. If much damage and confusion should result 
from the rough mode in which they will ultimately 








bring about a thorough social reformation, the fault 
be on the heads of those men whose duty it is to 


| guide them to the promised land in an orderly than 
The assistance, therefore, which the merchant gets | 


ner, and who waste their time in discussing whether 
candles ought to be burned at noon, 





SOCIAL REFORM. 
EPISTOLE OBSCURORUM VIRORUM. 
XXII.—Tusz True Poor Law:, 198, Worxkine. 
To W. E. Forster, 

Dee, 25, 1859. 
My Dear Sir,—You will bear in mind these 
principles with which I have started—that ‘n cons 
sidering the promotion of natiohal wélfare we must 
look directly to the well-being of the living men and 
women rather than to the accumulatioa of money 
or goods; that the land is the natural endowment 
of the creatures, whereon to take their chance of 
subsistence by labour; and that so long as Society 
keeps humati beings off the land, itis bound to se- 
cure to those who are excluded the opportunity of 
labour—a “right to labour’ which you have 80 
excellently expounded. I have noted what i? 
to me to be facts, open to all who look—that “ the 
higgling of the market” does tiot and catinot dis- 
tribute the industrial duties the pefformaneé of 
which is necessary to social life, and that as con- 
cert in labour is essential to the tight division of 
employments, a bettet organization than “ hig 
gling” is eeded ; that for want of such concert our 
arts ate rendered vain, also that while theré is no 


coficert, capital is a thing of whieh the be- 
comes dangerous, so that its blind accumu is 
not wise. | believe that to reeoghize the tatural 


obligation of the land, to take dirett miéasufes to- 
wards the regulation of industry will fot only be- 

nefit those who fiow suffer, but will prevent the 
dangers that ever hang overt the wealthy, and will 
even bring added happiness to the ttiost pros F 
The Poor Law is 1 engl which we fs rr 

sess, suitable for the great purpose im view, and 
capable of being rendered efficient without any te+ 
volutionary act. [ have already put out: the 
separation wlrich should be made between the law 
of correctional polieé beating on vagrants, and the 
real Poor Law; also the classification by whieh the 
Poor Law should give free help to the aged, the 
sick, and the imbecile, and offer industrial — 
ment to the ablebodied—the opportunity of la! ‘ 
I now proceed to explain how suéh a law should be 
carfied out in the incidence of its taxation and if 
its working. 
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into paupers, but 
paupers until they 
—with any little freehold 
heirloom, any stick of furniture; and then you 
qualify them to be permanent burdens on the 
rates. You forgive them their rates; an act which 
is in itself a sort of negative “out-door relief.” So 
here the law that was to be so clear-working and so 
inexorable breaks down. Meanwhile, the crowd of 
applicants has been the living reductio ad absur- 
dum, showing how we try to wring the funds for 
the poor out of the ! The incidence of our 
rate is manifestly unfit for a law which is to redress 
the alienation of our workers from the land. Let 
the worker come upon the land, or make him a 
composition for his exclusion: in other words, let 
the incidence of the rate fall primarily upon the 
land. But in the towns the land is artificially 
shrunk to be a mere fraction of the available 
wealth: you, my most esteemed friend, have shown 
how the capitalist has his share of social duty in 
affording the means of employment: the “ protec- 
tion” of capital is not the sacred duty it has been 
thought; the protection of natural right through 
the artificial arrangements of society, and the pro- 
tection of social order through justice, are duties 
far more sacred and urgent, though late to be re- 
cognized : in the towns, therefore, let the incidence 
of poor-rates fall upon the basis of wealth in such 
a og capital or realized property of any 

ind. But to simplify this matter in the practical 
working we need make no distinction between rural 
and urban districts; charge the rate indiscrimi- 
nately upon land and property, and we should 
award tolerably even justice to the rural and urban 
districts—land being the grand contributor on the 
one, “ property ” of any kind on the other. 

Various efforts have been made to devise some 

plan which may check the process of shifting the 
burden of pauperism from the districts which pro- 
duce it, by throwing back the burden on the 
original defaulters ; and such a check is necessary 
both to a just and an effective lav. No plan has 
yet been hit upon which could effect the desired 
object; yet, in the mean time, many improvements 
are stopped by the want of such a check. Hitherto, 
however, it has been sought in too narrow a view; 
so also has the subject of reconciling local checks 
with national supervision. Yow will not suspect 
me of any Absolutist inclinations, when I say, that 
we might take a hint from the Austrian method of 
levying taxes in Lombardy. The Imperial Govern- 
ment fixes the amount needed ; a provincial council 
(at Milan) apportions the quota to be furnished by 
each district; and each district levies it according 
to certain fixed Jaws. Applying this plan to the 
Poor Fund, the Government of the country having 
declared the amount needed and obtained the 
requisite authority from Parliament, a board in 
London (which might be elected by the country) 
would apportion the quota of each district ac- 
cording to the amount of pauperism originating 
in each district; the district being charged, on the 
one hand, with the duty of seeing that the amount 
was equally levied on all descriptions of property 
legally liable; and on the other hand, kaving the 
right to show cause against the amount claimed 
from the district, if that should exceed the fair 
proportion, 

Whether such a plan were adopted, or whether 
the rate were merely levied at an equal level on all 
property according to its value, and on land 
(perhaps in different classes) according to its extent 
in acres, the inducement to drive labourers away 
from the parish would be equally neutralized. 

I will now enumerate the effects which such a 
law, honestly and thoroughly carried out, might be 
made to produce, first, upon the working of the law 
itself ; — upon the state of the poor; and, 
thirdly, upon the great material sources of the social 
welfare—land, labour, and capital. 

By the ——— of the Vagrant Law it would 
become for the first time possible to treat the claims 
of the poor upon the community, and the claims of 
society against the vagrant, each according to its 
own exigencies. The vagrant, who perpetrates an 
offence against natural as well as social law by 
wantonly making himself a burden on the industry 


ale entertain them 





of others, would be placed so as to restrain the 
mischief of his example, his disorderly conduct, 
and his frauds, and to make some repayment to- 
wards the state for the subsistence which is given 
to him. It is quite possible that if the provision of 
forced labour for the vagrant were perseveringly 
and judiciously applied, the state, in the long run, 
might derive full compensation for the cost: this 
part of the law, therefore, might be made to the 
community, as a whole, substantially self-support- 
ing. The aid to the sick and incapable is a duty 
already fulfilled, with the disadvantages arising from 
indifferent means among the poor and a grudging 
policy in the state : whenever it comes to pass that 
the r suffer from bad methods of sustainin 
the see the state suffers from a disheartene 
condition of the industrial classes, tending to bad 
roduction, and from many unchecked sources of 
isease, tending to the worst sanitary regulation. 
All these social disadvantages, which make them- 
selves felt throughout every class, would be su- 
perseded by a measure that should relieve the 
poorer orders from the burden, and place it in a 
way to be most ably treated. In passing, I would 
note that this portion of the Poor Law would be 
incomplete without a measure for which the recent 
Interments Act has admirably paved the way, ren- 
dering burial a public right. If this, portion of 
the Poor Law would not be self-supporting, there 
would at least be that ceconomy which consists in 
saving the waste of means, and the full attainment 
of the end proposed. In regard of the able-bodied, 
the law would repress mere idleness, while it would 
keep open for the indigent the path to subsistence 
through labour, without disgrace. In regard to 
cost, it is to be observed that such a law would be, 
to a great extent, self-supporting; if, indeed, able 
administration could not render it entirely so, 


The moral and material effects on the poor would 
be considerable—the poor, I mean, who do not 
come in their own persons under the immediate 
operation of the law. The poor man would be 
relieved, in the first place, from the payment of 
rates for others perhaps really less needy than him- 
self, or from the humiliating alternative of attend- 
ing before a magistrate to ask to be “ forgiven” for 
payment of rates. It would appear to be the ob- 
ject of the present law to multiply the occasions of 
shame to the poor; the idea being, that the fear of 
absolute want and disgrace are powerful incentives 
to industry; but this is a fatal mistake. Nothing 
is so adverse to activity of any kind, including in- 
dustrial activity, as the sense which popular lan- 
guage, with profound truth, calls being “ disheart- 
ened,” and a chronic sense of shame, which is 
being disheartened morally, tends to lower all the 
standards and motives which regulate men’s ac- 
tions. The proposed law would relieve the poor 
mar. from the burden of maintaining helpless de- 
pendents; it would free the honest man from the 
dread of being confounded with the vagrant; it 
would free him from that necessity for parting 
with all his possessions—destitution being the pre- 
sent qualification for relief—which now makes him 
prefer to spend any surplus shillings, if they should 
accrue, than to invest them in a useful article which 
a fortnight’s want of work may oblige him to sell 
for a song; it would relieve him from that fear of 
disgrace or workhouse imprisonment which now 
induces him to abate his wages—dragging down 
his fellows by the competition—or to engage in 
some of those little-needed employments which are 
multiplied to the ensnaring and destruction of the 
working classes. At the same time it would offer 
to him no alternative for honest individual labour 
as the means of subsistence, except public labour 
honestly executed. Public or private labour and 
livelihood would to him be ideas inseparably 
united : how little are they united under the starva- 
tion wages of agricultural districts, and the idle 
imprisonment of the workhouse ! 


Upon the land the first effect of a real Poor Law 
would be, to restore the charge which lies upon the 
soil, of supporting the children of the soil; the 
poor rate becoming the direct and recognized com- 
position for that proper duty. But no duty of so 
primary and sacred a kind can be fulfilled without 
good redounding to him that fulfils it; and in this 
case, we believe, speaking generally of the landlord 
class, that the advantage would be not only moral but 
substantial. ‘The necessity would no doubt operate 
as compulsion ; but by superseding the motives for 
removing the labourers to a distance from the land, 
by rendering the labourers more in heart with 
labour, by compelling better tenures and better 
systems of agriculture, by forcing attention to 
lands that lie waste or half waste under bad occu- 





cy, the tax would operate to stimulate the pro- 
duction of the land, would enhance the landowner’s 
——- I have said that poor-rates should bs 
imposed on land, according to its extent in acres: 
the poor-rate, therefore, on waste lands would 
operate as a tax like the colonial waste-land tax, 
It follows as a complement of justice that the poor- 
rate should be payable in land itself exactly at the 
value of the rate per acre. If the landlord or land. 
owner did not find it worth his while to retain the 
land, subject to the subsistence composition, he 
would have the option of releasing himself from hig 
“‘ trust,” by yielding the land to the State. 


Upon labour, the influence of an effective Poor 
Law will be considerable. By offering a subsist. 
ence to the able-bodied in return for productive 
pr oe while freely supporting the sick and 
physically incapable, the true Poor Law would 
necessarily prevent the existence of those classes of 
very partially productive employment, which may 
in the aggregate subserve the purpose of un- 
scrupulous capitalists, but cannot return sufficient 
for the subsistence of the individual labourers, 
Labour would be thrown back on useful and pro- 
ductive employments: the aggregate labour of the 
country, therefore, would produce more for distri- 
bution among the people of the country. But 
inasmuch as the scale of comfort must be raised, 
most especially among those classes that are now 
kept short of the necessaries of life, the encreased 
production would so far enhance the ratio of 
primary employment as compared with the 
secondary employment; a much sounder and safer 
state of industry. 

For capital such a regulation of industry would 
at once render the field of employment safer and 
more extensive. It is true that in the first instance 
the operation would be coercive, as upon land: it 
would force capitalists to promote and distribute 
employments, by fine on the neglect of a duty 
which you have so well explained; but it would 
also offer the more pleasing incentive of encreased 
demand for manufacturing produce and for the 
agencies of trade. The law would unite, and woul 
manifestly unite, the interests of landlords, cap- 
talists, and labourers; it would relieve the towns of 
their slum populations, the fields of their vagraits 
and incendiaries; it would sweep away idle ten:res 
and antiquated covenants which debar the appica- 
tion of capital to land ; it would thus encreas the 
flow of capital on the land, with a new seriesof all 
the results previously indicated. 

As the basis of social right and order, true 
Poor Law would secure to every human bing the 
right of subsistence, through labour g#ranteed 
upon the land ; as a regulator of industry it would 
prevent recourse to non-productive employment, 
which inveighs the poor into a delusive20ckery of 
work, and diverts the industry of the ountry into 
fruitless toil: it would do what “th higgling of 
the market ” would not do—prevent-hat state of 
things in which we see labour id) for want of 
work, while land is starved for wit of labour, 
capital strays into bankruptcy for wot of employ- 
ment, and mouths are starved for unt of food. 

These considerations show thyinterest of the 
working classes in demanding ew Poor Law 
instead of an evasive one—of t} other classes in 
granting it. ; ; 

I have not touched upon th-Malthusian point ; 
an explanation of which I ow‘0 another friend as 
well as to yourself; but I hayPurposely kept that 
separate. 

Believe me, always you Most sincerely, 
{nHornton Hunt. 








Teans.—Sympathizing a Selfish people are alike 
given to tears, if the latter ¢ Selfish on the side of per- 
sonal indulgence. The sesh get their senses into a 
state to be moved by an pd of excitement that stimu- 
lates their languor, and t¢ 4 Wonderful degree of pity 
on themselves : for such the secret of their pretended 
pity for others. You ‘Y always know it by the fine 
things they say of their¥2 sufferings on the occasion. 
Sensitive people, on th‘ther hand, of a more generous 
sort, though they can always restrain their tears, are 
accustomed to do so, py out of shame at being taken 
for the others, partlycause they can less afford the 
emotion. The sensit Selfish have the advantage in 
point of natural strerh, being often as fat, jolly people 
as any, with a trick longevity. George IV., with all 
his tears, and the w and tear of his dinners to boot, 
lasted to a reasonal Old age. If he had been shrewder, 
and taken more ca?! himself, he might have lived to a 
hundred. But it28t be allowed, that he would then 
have been still mc Selfish than he was ; for these lux- 
urious weepers ¢ % least generous in imagination. 
They include a r©” of other people somehow, and are 
more convertibleto good people when young.— Leigh 
Hunt's Tuble-T- 
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Open Council. 
{Ix THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 


ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONB.) 





There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited b reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
hus adversary to write.—MILTON. 


PROTESTANT INTOLERANCE. 
ITS ANTECEDENTS. 
December 23, 1850. 

Sizr,—Amid the detestable hubbub which now 
rages around us, and which is neither more nor less 
than an outburst of sectarian bigotry, which would 

roceed to burn you and me, only that it dares not, 

am constantly hearing it alleged by the leading 
agitators against the Roman Catholic Church, that 
it is a persecuting Church, an intolerant and tyran- 
nical Church, and everything else that is vile and 
abominable. 

If I look for the leaders in this new crusade 
against ‘‘ Popery,” I almost invariably find them to 
be parsons of our State Church—a Church itself dyed 
in Piood, whose history is one of persecution from 
the day on which it was set up by that profligate 
Henry VIII. down to the present time, when it dis- 
dains not to seize and sell the poor man’s pots and 
pans, and sometimes the very bed he lies on, to raise 
money to wash those identical parsons’ surplices and 
ring their church bells, 

Talk of persecution, indeed! These men ought to 
slink out of sight for very shame, instead of with 
brazen face denouncing a rival Church whose worst 

ractices they have so abominably imitated. Look 
into history and its pages will tell a irightful tale of 
the persecution of this very Protestant Church of 
England, which is now, with such blatant outpour- 
ing of words, protesting upon platforms against the 
“ persecutions of Popery.”’ 

In the reign of Henry VIII. it put to death 
59 Catiolics; in that of Queen Elizabeth it burnt 
and executed no fewer than 204 of the same people; 
in that of King James I. it destroyed 25; in 
Charles I.’s reign, and during the ‘* Great Rebellion,” 
23; and in the reign of Charles II., 8 Catholics. 
This does not include the Baptists, Unitarians, and 
Nonconformists, thousands of whom it tortured, 
pined in prison, put in the pillory, branded with hot 
irons on the forehead and the cheeks, and ruined by 
fine and imprisonment; nor of its frightful persecu- 
tions in Ireland, where almost every act of a Catholic 
was made penal, and when the exercise of the priestly 
office was made punishable by death, down even to a 
comparatively recent period, 

Again, what says the history of Scotland to the 
“tolerancy” of this Protestant State Church of ours ? 
Are not its blackest and yet most glorious pages 
those in which are recorded the hideous persecutions 
of “ Black Prelacy’’—when its poor but valorous 
peasantry were hunted from their homes into the 
mountains and the wastes, and there sent up their 
songs of praise and their cry of prayer—when “ Pre- 
lacy” tested them by the rack, the gibbet, the iron 
boot, the thumbscrew, and every form of torture 
which the devil in the guise of religion could invent 
—where Claverhouse and Lauderdale performed 
their bloody work of missionaries of the English 
Protestant Church in Scotland—and which burnt 
into the hearts of that whole people as enduring a 
hatred of “ Prelacy”’ as of ‘ Popery”’? But this is not 
all! The Protestant State Church has brought down 
its persecutions almost to our own day. Have we 
— the Church and King Riots of recent times 
—the burning of Dissenters’ meeting-house at Bir- 
mingham by the Churchmen, and the escape of the 
malefactors by the connivance of the clerical magis- 
tracy and the Government?* Have we forgotten the 
Test and Corporation Acts, which the Church through 
its Bishops would not consent to give up—though 
the concession was at last wrung from them by the 
~ scam demands? Have we forgotten Childs and 

aines, and John Thorogood? Can we ever forget 
Rathcormac and Ballynouter ? 

You are quite right, Sir, when you affirm that the 
working classes of England take no part in the pre- 





* See Sir Samuel Romilly's Memoirs, vol. 1, p, 341-3, 


sent outbreak of intolerancy. or suspect 
every public movement of the State Chare , and they 
have good reason to do so. The Church has in- 
variably been the bitter and uncompromising enemy 
of any extension of the popular liberties—the oppo- 
nent of any relaxation of our formerly bloody penal 
code—the inveterate resister of the abolition of slavery 
of all kinds, 

The bishops and the cl opposed the Reform 

Bill with all their might, and they are now opposed 

as a body to any extension of the rights of citizenship 

among the people. The bishops in the House of 

Lords opposed the abolition of negro slavery so per- 

sistently that Lord Eldon on one occasion argued that 

slavery must be a good thing, inasmuch as the bishops 

so invariably supported it! The bishops and the 

clergy as a body resisted to the last the abolition of 
the Corn-laws: they resisted the repeal of the Test 
Acts and Catholic Emancipation. They were the 
abettors of all the long and scourging wars which 
have laden our country with taxes and debt. They 
stood out to the last in the attempt to crush the inde- 

pendence of our American colonies. The bishops in 
like manner resisted every attempt made by Sir 
Samuel Romilly to ameliorate the criminal code. 
When the bill to abolish the punishment of death 
for stealing privately to the amount of jive shillings 
in a shop was read a second time in the House of 
Lords, on May 30, 1810, it was rejected by a majority 
of 30 to 11, and in the majority there were found the 
names of not fewer than seven prelates, headed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ! 

And it is the same now. There is not a single 
good popular measure you can name—not an ex- 
tension of liberty or right, but finds in the State 
Church and the great body of the clergy the most 
inveterate resistance. The working classes may well 
suspect, therefore, the pretended tolerancy and libe- 
rality of the present movement ; and their allegations, 
that it is merely the love of money and the fear for 
their “ livings”’ that is actuating their anti-Popery 
zeal, may not be altogether unfounded. 

There may be something in the very closeness of 
their relationship that may account for the bitterness 
of the hatred which the younger Church now displays 
towards her defrauded elder sister; and this the 
working-classes can see with half an eye. They know 
that most of the Prayer-book is stolen from the Mass- 
book,—and that the tithes, titles, and ceremonies of 
the State Church are all borrowed from the Romish 
Church, Her livings, school-foundations, universi- 
ties, parish churches, and cathedrals were in like 
manner stolen from the Catholics, The main differ- 
ence is, that the head of the one church is the Pope, 
the head of the other the monarch of England for the 
time being. 

The Protestant Church is, however, infinitely more 
expensive than the Catholic. The Church of Rome 
gave only one-third of her income to support the 
clergy, another third went to repair and build 
churches, and the third to the poor. But the clergy 
of the Protestant State Church coolly pocketed 
the whole, leaving the poor to be supported by a 
tax, the churches to be repaired, and the priests’ 
surplices washed by a church-rate—and this they call 
a * Reformation from Popery!”’ 

The working classes see additional cause to suspect 
this Church when they find it resisting the establish- 
ment of national instruction, unless such instruction 
be placed under its control. The clergy claim the 
right to instruct the whole people! Tupoahets 
revenue in England cannot be short of eight millions 
a-year—insist on being entrusted with any additional 
funds, which may be devoted for educational pur- 
poses ; and yet, with their enormous means, which 
they have enjoyed so long, they allow the poorer 
classes of the people to grow up in a state of savage 
heathenism! With 14,000 beneficed clergy, and a reve- 
nue of eight millions sterling, about half of our people 
cannot read or write! But this very clergy now in- 
sist that the people, if educated at all, shall be edu- 
cated only through them; and if not through them 
then that they shall perish in theirignorance. Again, 
I say, well may the working classes suspect the pre- 
sent intolerant outburst of these men. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
L, Tynan. 


ROMANISM, ALIAS TERRORISM. 
Letrer Il.—Saint Worsuir. 
Chelsea, Dec. 9, 1850. 

Sir,—The fear-principle renders Romanism an 
idolatrous religion. Whatever does not draw men to 
God, withdraws them from God. Christianity effects 
the former; Romanism the latter. The one clothes 
deity in garments of love: the other invests him 
with robes of terror. The one brings men “ nigh” 
to Him: “Our Father, who art in heaven;” the 
other keeps men “ afar off ;” “‘ You cannot see my 
face and live !’’ The principle of terrorism, so ac- 
tively mischievous in the Romanist Church, places 
‘* a multitude of fencing saints ’’ around the heart of 
God, lest his creatures should approach and find 
access there. 

During the reign of persecution it was customary 
for the early Christians to visit the tombs of the mar- 











On those occasions thanksgivings were offered to 
heaven, and orations were spoken in their —_ 
Nothing beyond this simple act was practised during 
the three first centuries. But at a later time this 
lawful, if not laudable, veneration, became metamor- 
phosed into most unwarrantable superstition, And 
the divine power which was said to have worked 
mightily in the saints, was obscured or entirely lost 
sight of, in the glory with which they were invested, 
It was a remnant both of Judaism and Gentilism, 
that the souls of the martyrs hovered about their 
tombs, and that they could be spoken to there. 
Basil and other fathers favoured this notion, Indeed, 
to such a height did it reach that candles were 
lighted, even at noonday, around the sepulchres of 
the dead. This practice was denounced by the Coun- 
cil of Elleberis. The reason assigned was, ‘‘ because 
the spirits were not to be disquieted !’’* Finally, to 
such an extent was this superstition carried that 
those saints—real flesh-and-blood mortals like our- 
selves, became not merely revered as confessors, but 
actually invoked as gods! Thus, in the words of the 
late Dr. Hamilton,t did “ the age of heroes soon be- 
come that of demi-gods. .... When the dead re- 
ceived their apotheosis, worship was added to com- 
memoration. There was a cotslany to propitiate, and 
a power to adore. It passed from the character of a 
type and laudatory festival, to a more reverent and 
religious ceremony. It still swelled to a higher im- 
port. For the celebration of the demi-god was felt 
to be derogatory from the honours required by the 
supernal deities. Scruples might be raised, dialects 
might be argued, distinctions might be taken, and 
some convenient reference to douleia and a latreia 
might ease every difficulty and still every doubt,” 

Origen, and Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, were the 
abettors of this demi-god worship. It made little 
way, however, until the time of Chrysostom, A.D. 
400. During the fifth century so widely was it dif- 
fused that, on the authority of the historian Gie- 
seler,t ‘‘ Christians were now but seldom called upon 
to address their prayers to God: the usual mode 
being to pray only to some saint for his intercession.” 
The poets of this age, taking advantage of the licence 
allowed them on ordinary occasions, rendered adora- 
tion to the dead. What they had left undone by the 
magic strain of poetic numbers Gregory the Great 
accomplished by his orations from the pontifical 
chair, as well as by the introduction of Litanies into 
the public service of the Church, In the following 
century temples were raised, and monastic edifices 
were erected in honour of the saints, and called after 
their names. At the close of the ninth century the 
Roman Pontiffs constituted them fit and proper ob- 
jects of religious veneration, and maintained and in- 
culcated that they were able to procure salvation for 
the living and repose for the dead. This super- 
stition reached its zenith in the thirteenth century, 
when it had such distinguished advocates as Alex- 
ander Hales and Gabriel Biel. 

How strongly opposed to this darling tenet of Ro- 
manism is the language of St. Paul, who, when some, 
according to the Platonic philosophy, offered to in- 
troduce the worship of angels into the Church at 
Colosse, thus warned them:—* Let no man beguile 
you of your reward in a voluntary humility and wor- 
shipping of angels . . . . which things have, indeed, 
a show of wisdom in will-worship and humility, and 
neglecting of the body, not in any honour to the 
satisfying of the flesh.’ § Surely, in the words of an 
ancient Christian writer, ‘‘ It is extreme ignorance to 
ask of those who are not gods as though they were.’ 
For, as Tertullian remarks, ‘‘ God is the one who 
alone grants.”’ {1 Romanism promotes this very igno- 
rance. It first enslaves, and then darkens the Loman 
mind, It neither admits the light of heaven, nor 
reflects it! Rome thinks her votaries see more 
clearly when (as the Philistines did with Sampson) 
she leaves them no inlets to receive the light! 

The seventh article of the Creed of Pope Pius 
(would that he were what his name implies!) and 
the twenty-fifth session of the Trentine Council, refer 
to and enforce Saint-worship. To such an extent 
is this practice carried by the laity and clergy of the 
Romish communion, that the Supreme Being is 
almost, if not altogether, excluded from their thoughts; 
whilst idol-divinities (many of whom never had any 
real existence) entirely engross them. Igo farther— 
strictly adhering to Shakspeare’s rule, ‘* Nothing ex- 
tenuate, nor aught set down in malice’’—I go farther, 
and say, that y weet we (whether wittingly or un- 
wittingly is not for me to aver) positively confer on 
the creature that honour which God alone is entitled 
to receive! True, the casuistry of the Church, with 
exquisite subtlety, has fixed a boundary line, beyond 
which fervent and passionate affections might not 
wander; and the relative degrees of veneration to be 
given to God, the Virgin Mary, and the Saints, are 
characterized by the ambiguous and inexplicable 
phrases—(certainly hieroglyphics tothe majority of the 
members)—/atreia, hyperdouleia, and douleia, I defy 











* Quoted in Burnet’s “ Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles.” 
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the ablest casuist to point out where one degree of 
worship begins and the other ends! A gentleman of 
high erudition, whose learning and writings must 
procure him respect, and who ) Fs spent some time 
with the English Jesuits, thus writes :—‘‘ There was 
a time when I could make a satisfactory distinction 
between the worship of God and that of Mary, but 
it was before I became a novice !”’ * 

Now, when the learned and even the ecclesiastics of 
the Church stray far away from circumscribed limits, — 
when they are absolutely put to their “ wit's ends” 
to define scholastic and casuistical terms, which afterall 
but afford a distinction without a difference, how must 
it be with the masses of the people? How can the 
be kept from idolatry in “ the worshipping of angels ?”’ 
It will not take away from the heinousness of the 
act to aver with Dr. Doyle, “It is God we honour in 
them.” + Once admit this principle, and we cannot 
censure the votaries of the grossest species of idolatry. 
They might well excuse their religious extravagance 
in the same way—“ It is God we honour in them !” 

God is to be worshipped with Jatreia, the saints 
with douleia, say the dusty-musty schoolmen! But 
both terms are employed in Scripture to denote the su- 
preme degree of adoration. According tothe Septuagint 
version in 1 Samuel, vii. 14, we are commanded to 
give the worship of douleia to God alone! Indeed, 
when critically analyzed, those terms change places. 
Strictly speaking, douleia signifies service, and /atreia, 
worship, But to serve is something more than to 
worship. Therefore, the greater honour is given to 
the saints, and the lesser to God! 

Samuew Puriurrs Day, 
An Ex-Monk of the Catholic Church. 





COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Dee. 12, 1850. 

Str,—There is a danger of our over-estimating the 
value of certain views that appear important to our 
own minds, and supposing they will appear equally 
valuable to others, Without any desire to fall into 
this error, there is a view I have taken of communism 
that appears tomy mind important, and perhaps it 
may appear so to some of your readers. I believe in 
the religion of Jesus Christ, that is, as I understand 
that religion. With me that belief does not imply 
an unconditional reception of the Bible ; a connection 
with any church; an adherence to any creed; or 
compliance to any form. It simply implies a trust 
in God, a faith in the soul, and an ardent desire to be- 
come in some measure Christ-like in life. Christianity 
appears to me to be, fot opinions in the head, but 
principles in the heart, and that its outward mani- 
festations to the world is not forms, but holy deeds. 
However widely Christians may differ in opinion 
about the outward forms they all agree as to the 
inward principle being essential to the Christian life, 
and that without them we can have no Christianity. 
Now the present state of the world is unfavourable to 
the growth of Christian principle. We may talk of 
our religion and build churches for its spread, but 
men cannot be Christians at the present, unless they 
have made fortunes and are independent of the 
world, The spirit of trade is opposed to the spirit of 
Christ, and the more a man becomes a man of busi- 
ness the less will he be a Christian. The mean 
trickery, the shameful cheatery, the lying, slander- 
ing, and heartlessness, connected with trade are dis- 
gusting toa pure mind. Men do not pretend to be 
honest in business. A young man enters life with 
a cheerful, noble soul. A change soon takes place‘ 
the first lesson taught him is to regard every man he 
meets as a cheat; he is told that the leading thought 
of his life must be self-interest ; forming friends, 
going to church, and getting married are to be mat- 
ters of business ; all poetry and love are soon trampled 
out of him, his very countenance is changed, he 
becomes cool and ealculating, and has no smile for 
his wife, no laugh for his child, and no thought for 
God or his soul. And this change takes place in all 
so far as the spirit of business is indulged in. It is 
useless to tell men to secure knowledge whilst the 
means for so doing are not within theit reach, and it 
is equally useless to tell men to be good when cir- 
cumstances forbid their being so, A shopkeeper 
eannot be honest whilst he knows that every article 
upon his counter is dishonest, that no one thing that 
he sells is what it onght to be, and that he must 
sell or be ruined. Whilst it is the tendency of trade, 
as now conducted, to oceasion these evils, to make 
man the enemy of man, it would be the tendency of 
communism to lead men to live for each other, to 
eause every man to seek his brother’s good. Com- 
munisth is the teachings of Christ reduced to practice. 
It is religion taken from the study and pulpit and 
brought out into the world to do God's work there. 
It is religion going forth without the fetters of creeds, 
or the protection of bishops, to lead man to 

“Tread the fruitful sod, 
A being worthy of his God,” 

end not being a miserable two-legged money-grub as 
he now is, Men say of Communism that it is very 
good and poetic in theory, but not practical. This only 





* “ The Noviciate.” By A. Steinmitz, 
+ Christian (?) Doctrine, 








ea how far we have wandered from God and the 
ong journey that lies before us. I would judge no 
man, still I think that all men who believe in 
Christianity should believe in Communism, and that 
they who strive for one should do so for the other, 
But indeed they must do so, for these two questions 
are bound together and could not be separated. 
I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
BensaMIN GLOVER, 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
6, Park-row, Dec. 23, 1850. 
Srr,—You lately favoured me by publishing in 
your Open Council a letter on the “‘ Employment of 
the People.’’ Your readers will remember that I 


then showed, by a reference to the ‘*‘ Enumeration | 


Tables,” that for thirty years there had been a ten- 
dency towards decreased employment in agriculture 
and encreased employment in manufactures. The 
causes bringing about such results are patent to the 
intelligence of every man familiar with the history of 
British industry. 

Notwithstanding the fundamental doctrineof Adam 
Smith, that “every individual is continually exerting 
himself to find out the most advantageous employ- 
ment for whatever capital he can command ; it is his 
own advantage, indeed, and not that of society that he 
has in view—but the study of his own advantage, 
naturally or rather necessarily, leads him to prefer 
that employment which is most advantageous to the 
society.”’ I endeavoured to prove that unenlightened 


selfishness was not always advantageous or even | 


humanizing, and there was a limit beyond which 
our manufacturing development was neither de- 
sirable nor profitable, and that neither “ naturally ”’ 
nor “ necessarily ’’ did it follow that the “‘ most ad- 
vantageous employment ”’ of capital to the capitalist 
was always profitable to the labourer or beneficial to 
the state. 

I have just finished a tour of the manufacturing 


districts of England and Scotland, visiting en route | 


Northampton, Derby, Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen, and many towns of lesser note. LEvery- 
where the land allotment system is on the encrease. 
The operatives of our larger and smaller towns are 
turning their attention to the land. Mr. O'Connor's 
gigantic movement in favour of his land scheme has 
everywhere left traces of its existence. The members 
of the Land Society, though disappointed in their 
hopes, have not abandoned the idea of being the cul- 
tivators, and, if possible, the owners, of small allot- 
ments. Through the agency of trade associations 
and local land societies is being laid the basis of a 
new evolution of the industry of the country, which, 


if understood and encouraged by her Majesty’s | 


Ministers, might be so directed as to aid in remedy- 
ing many of the evils of which good men of all classes 
complain and deplore. The most noticeable feature 
of the present land movement is its local character. 
The shoemakers of Wellingborough have their small 
allotments at Wellingborough, the spinners of Old- 
ham have theirs at Oldham, the blockprinters of 
Campsie have theirs at Campsie, andsoon. These 
allotments are small, but they show the tendency 
of the mind, keep alive a taste for agricultural 
pursuits, and exercise a very salutary influence 
on the health and morals of the population, That 
partial employment in agriculture and success in art 
may exist together, no one who has read anything of 
Switzerland can doubt. That a man may be a good 
watchmaker, and yet know how to grow cabbages, 
is, I think, not an unreasonable stretch of his pow- 
ers; in fact, I know hundreds of excellent workmen 
who excel in their respective arts, and manage their 
gardens with economy and success. Experiments in 
cultivating allotments on a large scale may, for some 
purposes, be desirable; but, as a whole, local land 
societies are perhaps preferable; they keep alive 


“home” associations, and strengthen the bonds of | 


citizenship; they prevent the breaking up of old 
family ties, and the giving up of present employ- 
ment, 

From some farms that have been let, and some 
small estates that have been sold, the letting and 
sales of which have come under my notice, I infer 
that land near to manufacturing towns will not fall in 
price. Whenin Ayrshire I heard of several farms 
which had been let at rather high rents than otherwise; 
several practical farmers, however, gave it as their 
opinion that the parties taking the same would have 
reason to regret their bargain. Within two miles of 
a thriving manufacturing townin Forfarshire, a small 


property, consisting of eight acres of land, was sold | 


at the rate of £100 anacre. ‘lhe late owners are old 


friends of mine, and they parted with their patrimony | 


to look for a home in America. Similar results may 
not follow in Norfolk, Suffolk, and other counties 
mainly agricultural. In such counties the probabi- 
lity is that rents and the value of land will fall ; one 
effect of which will be that landlords and farmers 
will of necessity be obliged to find some other way of 
maintaining their labourers during the winter months 
than starving them in a workhouse. 

If the men called statesmen, and who are supposed 
to represent the wisdom and intelligence of the em- 
pire, were wise, they would profit by these quiet signs of 


LL 
the times, and devise some practical means that would 
facilitate the sales and transfer of land in England: 
also give an encreased stimulus to industry by an 
entire change in our system of Poor-laws. It seems 
to be the fate of the rulers of this, as of other coun- 
tries, to shut their eyes to facts, and their ears to 
truth, and blunder on in the old way, and then 
when a stagnation in trade comes, and with it dis. 
contented and turbulent hunger, they get in a fright 
pass coercion and arms bills; make speeches about 
demagogues and the dangers of revolution; and, turn- 
ing round to the country, exclaim, “‘ See how patriotic 
we are; we have maintained ‘family property and 
order!’ Yes, my good state doctors, you repress, 
but you do not cure; you allow the causes which 
beget the evils that endanger ‘ family property and 
order’ to grow and strengthen, and, when sur- 
rounded by difficulties, you place a policeman on one 
side of the door and a soldier on the other, and say to 
intelligent men, ‘ Does not that satisfy you ?’” 
| The workmen with whom I conversed, and they 
| were the active men of the working classes, seem 
| quite alive to the importance of social and political 

reform, They think it very strange, but by ex. 
perience they know it to be lamentably true, that 
excess of plenty and excess of scarcity produce in 
their cases the same practical results. ‘They say, 
‘“*When the market is stocked we starve, because 
there is too much; should there be a scarcity we 
| starve, because there is too little.” On saying to 
} such men, “Don’t you know that supply and de- 
| mand regulate the quantity and price of commodi- 
ties?’ they reply, “So our masters tell us, but it is a 
very sorry kind of regulation that starves us at both 
ends.”’ I leave the cut-and-dry ‘‘ buy cheap and 
sell dear’ philosophers to answer these shrewd ope- 
ratives in the best way they can. 

During my stay in Glasgow the walls of the city 
were corstantly placarded with bills, setting forth the 
claims of operatives who were on strike against their 
employers, ‘To-day it was the pipemakers averring 
that their employers had no need to reduce wages, 
but had resolved to do so because bread was cheap ! 
To-morrow, the powetloom weavers told a similar 
tale; next day the factory operatives complained of 
violation of the ‘** Ten Hours Act.’’ A/}l is antago- 
nism, a struggle between dependant labour and over+ 
reaching capital. Yet the newspaper press will have 
such a state of things called “ prosperity.”’ I sug- 
gest the propriety of using occasionally the somewhat 
vulgar, but very expressive phrase, ‘ pull devil, pull 
baker ;”” they will then describe the present state of 
society aright, and call it a * pull devil, pull baker” 
prosperity. 

There is in this country the elements of a great 
movement; among the operatives the leading ideas 
are ‘‘regulation’’ and ‘association.”” Regulation 
applied to the hours of labour, to be, if possible, 
universally adopted and enforced by law; the prin- 
ciple of the ** Ten Hours Act’’ applied to adults, 
By association they hope in some cases to add the 
profits of trade to the wages of labour, and thereby 
encrease their share of and command over property. 
Many of the thinking operatives reflect deeply on 
the existing organization of society ; and though not 
the disciples of Owen, Fourier, Louis Blane, or any 
other great founder of any set school of Social 
Reformers, they are, nevertheless, radically in 
earnest in their desire for important changes in the 
| laws and property of the country. When to such 
| quiet but ominous signs of the times are added 
| * Tenant-right League,” ‘* Freehold Land Soeietices,” 
‘* National Charter,’’ and other suffrage associations, 
| none of which can be snuffed out by a speech in 
| Parliament, or buried amidst the stife of religious 
| antagonism; but all of which are destined to grow 
|into imposing and ‘great facts,’ being developed 
| proportionately to the encrease of intelligence and 

the pressure of the times, it is not, I think, too 
much to augur important changes in the future. 
1 am, your obedient servant, 
Samvuet M. Kipp. 





DIVORCE. 
Dec. 24, 1850. 

Sir,—lIf in one respect more than any other your 
| paper has fulfilled the promise contained in its title, 
it is in the fearless manner in which the question of 
Divorce has been touched upon in its columns, and 
the immorality of the canon law poitited out. Be- 
lieving, as all who watch the under-currents of so- 
ciety tnust do, that men’s minds are gradually awak- 
ening to a perception of this truth, I rejoice to see 
the Leader at its post; not waiting, as is the fashion 
with so many of out journals, until a truth has be- 
come popular, but ready to welcome and herald its 
first appearance. 

Having attentively read and carefully considered 
all that has lately been written on this subject, I ven- 
ture to offer a few remarks, which have, at least, been 
patiently thought out in my own mind before they 
are offered to the consideration of others. 

In the first place, it has struck me, in reading the 
| various letters in the ‘* Open Council,’’ that the ar- 
| guments for and against Divorce, with scarcely an 
| exception, are founded on expediency rather than 
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right : in other words, that the good of man, and not 
the will of God, is the point of view from which the 
question is regarded. 

That these two are substantially one and the same 
—that the will of God, rightly understood, always ts 
the good of man, does not affect the present question; 
for, though either road, rightly followed, will lead us 
to the same practical result, yet our disposition to 
undertake the enquiry, as well as the spirit in which 
it is pursued, will greatly depend on which of the two 
modes is indicated to us. Now, the mountain road 
of abstract right, itseems to me, is always a safer one 
than the meadow path of practical expediency. At 
least, I know this much: I would rather lose my way 
in seeking to discover the right, than stumble upon 
it in an attempt to find the profitable. Hence I can- 
not help wishing, when the question of Divorce is 
under discussion, to hear more of it on the divine 
side, and less on the human; to see the matter han- 
dled now as it was handled by such a man as Milton. 
I grant that his first step was to bring all the power 
of human reasoning and eloquence to show the neces- 
sity and desirableness of a change; but, no sooner 
had he established this point beyond controversy, 
than he passed on to show the harmony between 
Reason and Revelation, and to prove that what the 
good of man required, the will and law of God sanc- 
tioned and confirmed. 

Hence it is a matter of some surprise to me that 
our arguments are so exclusively borrowed from the 
“Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce” (the highest, 
and, to my mind, the strongest—being least often 
referred to), and that so little use has hitherto been 
made of the Tetrachordon. It may argue a weak 
mind, but I am free to confess that all the reasonings 
of the former treatise would have failed to change 
my opinion, had not those passages of Scripture, 
which appeared at first unfriendly to Milton’s views, 
been so effectually cleared up by his commentary as 
really to serve the cause they appeared tu oppose. 

The object of the present letter will now be evi- 
dent. I wish to invite the attention of all who are 
devoutly studying this vital question to a considera- 
tion of its abstract merits, rather than its practical 
tendencies. Whether a change in the Marriage Laws 
will be productive of distant or even of immediate 
good, is not, to my mind, the question to be solved ; 
but whether such a change ought, on moral and reli- 
gious grounds, to be made. Once settle the question 
of absolute right, and practical difficulties will take 
care of themselves. What should be will be, whether 
we oppose or favour it: but, though it matters little 
to the truth on which side individuals range them- 
selves, it matters very much to the individuals them- 
selves. Let us all, then, enquire into the grounds on 
which we advocate or oppose Divorce, and let there 
be a full and free discussion of the religious side of 
the question. 


In the hope that these imperfect remarks may 
elicit something better, no matter on which side, I 
am, very respectfully yours, I, kK. G, 


SOCIAL REFORM. 


London, I 


Sin, —Toor Rip Van Winkle! I could not but 
think of him when I read the letter signed W. BL, |} 
Barton, in No, 39 of the Leader. See how he writes | 


upon the oft-repeated Malthusian theories, ‘The 
italics are Mr. Barton’s :— 

“In Mr. Forster's fourth letter he appears to attribute 
the excess of population over production to deficient 
agriculture, when the fact surely is that this evil arises 
from the limited extent of the earth’s surface. While 
land does not encrease, and population is continually en- 
creasing, there always must be an excess of population 
over production, unless some means be found to keep 
down the former.” 


Now who would suppose, until he saw the thing 
in print, that a writer in the present day would ad- 
vance these fallacies, fallacies refuted by his own ex- 
istence, without appending one word of proof or of 
apology for its absence. 

Mr. Barton must, ere he went to sleep, have been 
one of those cool, clever men, who assume their pte- 
mises and dispense with proofs, and he evidently 
thinks that the world is where it was when he went 
to sleep. 

In the palmy days of the Malthusian philosophy, 
which must have been the time when our friend fell 
asleep, 1t was not usual for the disciples of that 
school to prove their theory ; and our friend supposes 
the world is as he left it, and he has not heard that, if 
the theory were true, men must have eaten themselves 
up ere Malthus was born. 

The existence of man upon the earth, and the con- 
stitution of nature, prove God's intention to a large 
portion of his creatures, that man should live upon it. 
It is, therefore, for those who say no, to prove it, and 
to account for the adaptation of the produce of the 
earth and the elements to man’s wants. 

If Mr, Barton will multiply the encrease from Noah 
and his sons and their wives upon the geometrical 
ratio, assuming food to encrease arithmetically only, 
lie will tind that, long before the advent of his friend 
Malthus, there could rot have been so much of a 





human being left as the celebrated remainder of the 
Kilkenny cats, 

Eight persons, doubling geometrically in periods of 
twenty-five years from the days of Noah till now, 
would give a number so enormous, that, though the 
figures might be placed before our eyes, no terms 
have yet been invented by which an idea of its 
immensity could be expresseds I give Mr. Barton 
the benefit of the assumption that the deluge was 
general, 

I here give Mr. Malthus’s (llustration of his theory, 
for the sake of the request I shall append to it :— 


‘* A man who is born into a world already possessed, 
if he cannot get subsistence from his parents, and if 
society do not want his labour, has no claim of right to 
the smallest portion of food, and, in fact, has no business 
to be where he is—at Nature’s mighty feast there is no 
vacant cover for him.” 


Will Mr. Barton reconcile this with the benevo- 
lence of the Creator, and tell us if it is just to punish 
a creature for coming into the world, seeing that he 
is not consulted, and could not take the census, nor 
count the covers if he was? 

Malthus omitted the passage above quoted after 
his second edition, that he might not inflict verbal 
violence on the feelings of his readers, but he in no 
way retracted the spirit of it; on the contrary, it is 
the essence of his system. 

Now, I know that if Iset Mr. Barton to adduce his 
proof I should ask him to take more trouble than, 
perhaps, he would feel inclined. I therefore ask him 
to refute one argument against his theory first. I 
opine it will not be difficult for him because he is so 
assured of the truth of his theory that he has, with 
the boldness of conscious strength, asserted it with- 
out deeming a single proof necessary. 

Epwarp Seakcu, 





THE ART OF MISQUOTATION, 
Dec. 26, 1850. 
Srr,—If it would not involve a departure from 
your usual course, might I request you to give pub- 


licity to the enclosed parallel between a notice of | 


** Antonina,” inserted in your columns as from an 
article in the Edinburgh Review, and the actual pas- 
sages from which it is extracted? I think it possible 
that your readers may be edified by the comparison 
and the reflections which it naturally suggests. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tue Writer or THE ARTICLE. 

(1.) The descriptive style 
of Mr. Collins is eloquent, 
and ** Antonina’ possesses 
historical truthfulness. 


(1.) Its descriptive style 
is as eloquent, though not 
so uniformly impassioned, 
as that of Amymone, while 
in historical truthfulness 
it is, at least, equal to 
Pericles. 

(2.) But it is, of course, 
impossible in a single sen- 
tence to express with decent 
perspicuity the complica- 
tion of the story, or even to 
enumerate the impressive 
situations and the strokes 
of tragic irony which such 
materials, in the hands of a 
skilful workman, might be 
expected to produce, 

(3 ) Antonina has earned 
for itself popularity in Eng- 
land and possibly an intro- 
duction into Germany; but 
we should hesitate in ad- 
judging it a more decided 
apotheosis. 


(2.) It is impossible to 
enumerate its impressive 
situations and its strokes of 
tragic irony. 


(3.) “ Antonina” has 
earned for itself popularity 
in England and a transla- 
tion in Germany.—Edin- 
burgh Review, Oct., 1850. 





A CierGyMan’s Testimony.—The following is an 
extract from a letter, which we print because au- 
thorized to do so by the wri'er; we constantly receive 
from our opponents testimonies as flattering, though 
we dare not give them to the public. The reader can 
imagine how they cheer us in our labours, how they 
repay our toil and convince us of the blessed truth that 
tolerance and love of out-speaking is in the present 
age the monopoly of no class or sect, but deeply per- 
meating through the whole public of enlightened 
men. ‘The readers of the Leader are as frequently op- 
ponents of its doctrines as supporters of them; but 
they all unite on the common ground of absolute 
freedom of opinion :— 

‘“* You carry on the Leader with great spirit. Would I 
could convert you to a better creed, that is, of course, to 
mine. Perhaps you will scarcely reciprocate the wish, 
for, after all, it is very comfortable to havea settled creed, 
whether it be wise orno, Your defence of Bennett was 
very generous and kindly-spirited. I hate cant and un- 
reality quiteas much as you can; but my reason is soberly 
convinced of the truth of dogmatic Christianity, and I 
have read and weighed Froude, Foxton, and Professor 
Newman, ay, and greater men than these. But my faith 
matters little ; your courage and your honesty I do ad- 
mire, and I like plainspeaking. Truth can never suffer 
from it.” 











A CouNTENANCE AFTER DEATH.—A corpse seems a8 
if it suddenly knew everything, and was profoundly at 
peace in consequence.—Leigh Hunt's Table-Taik. 





Literature. 





Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
ofliterature. They noe make lswe—they interpret and 
try to enforce them.—dinburgh Review, 





In a review of CarLyLe’s Latter-Day Pamphlets 
in Wednesday’s Times, referring to his energetic 
though somewhat overstated declaration that 
“‘ Christianity is as good as extinct in all hearts,” 
the critic es these admirable remarks :— 

“* But even supposing that he were right on this point, 
and that Christianity were really extinct in the hearts of 
men, he must acknowledge chat it still exists to a vast 
extent in their heads and mouths, and fairly blocks the 
door against the advent of any truer faith. Why, then, 
does he not make it the first object of his denunciation 
and his attack ? Why does he waste his energy on the 
smaller and derivative ‘ shams,’ while this, the great and 
original sham, lying full in his path as a social reformer, 
remains unassailed? He is a great admirer of the 
Hebrew prophets. Let him follow their example, and 
direct his thunders first against idolatry. For he may 
depend upon it that Vico’s one intelligible word was 
true; all civilization is founded on religion, and unless 
religion be rizht all parts and functions of society will 
be wrong. We call his attention as a philosopher to the 
‘root of the matter.’ Christianity and the Church— 
— as a matter of fact are the practical questions of the 

ay. 

True enough, and therefore have we, with a full 
conviction of the absolute importance of the matter, 
swerved from the ordinary path of journalism, and 
made Religion a standing topic of discourse. We 
believe with the reviewer that the system of com- 
promise and vague assent blocks out the advent of 
a truer faith ; and that the only way of restoring to 
Religion its proper healthy operation in society is 
by setting thought free and striving earnestly to 
get at the actual convictions of mankind. Ata 
time when Christianity itself was the “ dangerous 
doctrine subversive of, all sound morality,” Minu- 
rius Fexix, a Roman Church and State man, 
published a dialogue in favour of the “ Religion of 
his Fathers,” and in vituperation of the Christians. 
“How much wiser and nobler it is,” exclaims 
Caciuivs, the Pagan, “to accept what our fathers 
have taught us as a sufficient guide to the truth! 
how much wiser to allow of no license of private 
judgment respecting the Gods—but to believe our 
ancestors, who in the infancy of mankind, near the 
birth of the world, were great enough to be worthy 
of Gods for their companions and rulers !”’ Really 
if there is any sound sense in the frequent appeals 
to the “ wisdom of our ancestors,” we do not see 
how this argument is to be met. Here are men 
calling upon others to “ stand by the Religion of 
their Fathers”—and alleging, moreover, that be- 
sides the respect due to them as ancestors, they 
claim the respect due to the companions of the 
Gods, and, consequently, as men “who ought to 
know.” It is well every now and then to remind 


{intolerant Christians that Christianity itself was 


once dreaded as anarchical; and we beg the reader 
not to suppose we bring it forward as a novelty by 
any means, but rather as a reminder. It is well to 
learn lessons from the centuries, and place our- 
selves imaginatively in the condition of an alarmed 
Pagan confronting a new doctrine, that we may 
know how old obstructions ever thwart the advent 
of new truth. Butas Horne finely sings— 
“ There's always dayligh: somewhere in the world”— 


and however we may be stumbling in the shadows 
of night the dawn is breaking sweetly for other 
portions of our race. 

This is the week of Christmas Books and Christ- 
mas Numbers, but the show is not so striking as 
on former years ; nor do we hear of so many new 
publications as usual—the Exhibition apparently 
having usurped speculation. ‘Two new publica- 
tions, however, we will mention. The Literary 
Gazette is to begin in 1851 a new existence, emerg- 
ing from the miserable condition of inanity in which 
it has so long languished ; and, with new editor, new 
writers, new proprietors, and a new plan, proposes 
to be a really literary journal. ‘The Art Circular, 
published by Cunpatu and AppDEy, is more of a 
trade circular, but the illustrations will render it 
attractive and efficient as a means of advertising. 
We suggest, however, that criticism be either ab- 
stained from altogether, or else done in a style 
superior to that of the first number: a mere state- 
ment of the nature and contents of each work, 
without an expression of opinion, would be far 
better. 


Every one at all conversant with translations will 
be aware of the numerous and often ludicrous mis- 
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takes which even competent translators fall into. 
Curiously enough, the versions of M1GNon’s song, 
“Kennst du das Land,” almost invariably betray 
the same thoughtlessness in rendering “ Kennst du 
es wohkl—Dost thou know it well,” the German 
wohl being simply an expletive, and Micnon by 
no means caring for an accurate knowledge of 
Italy—all she asks is, do you know the land? 

© laugh at a translator and accuse him of igno- 
ranece for such mistakes is scarcely fair ; but some- 
thing of this microscopic criticism is now going on 
in Germany, apropos of two rival translations of 
Macauvay’s History of England—the one by 
Professor BuzLaw, of Leipsig, an accredited his- 
torian—the other by Herr Parer, of Stuttgart. 
The Professor was first in the field; but his rival, 
in annouucing a new translation, felt himself called 
upon to agen out the errors in the Professor’s ver- 
sion, He animadverts upon the Professor’s un- 
German phrases, which he attributes either to 
slavish imitation of the original, or to the want of 
style. The Professor retorts, shows up Paret’s 
Suabian German, bad style, and, above all, his 
ignorance of the original. One phrase seems to 
have puzzled them both. Macau.ay speaks of 
the “ British adventurers,” which Paret absurdly 
renders “ brittische Unternehmungsgeist ’’ — the 
Professor, with equal inaccuracy, “‘brittische Aben- 
theurer.” A third critic steps in to show that 
* adventure,” in those days, meant commercial 
speculation (comp. Shylock’s “ Other ventures he 
hath, squandered abroad’’), and British adven- 
turers, therefore, means British Merchants. 


it is by this process—by conscientious men selecting 
each some little bit of the past and labouring to make 
it clear, that the whole past will, if ever, begin to be- 
come known and interesting to us. 

Were we to seek in the list of our living literary 
men for a writer deserving to be selected as a type of 
this class of conscientious men, from whom so much 
is to be expected in the department of historical 
literature, we should scarcely find a rival to Pro- 
fessor Craik. He is conscientiousness itself; what 
he does is done strictly and well; whatever part of 
history he walks over becomes truer and clearer and 
more vivid in consequence, Add to this quality—a 
quality without which all else would be worthless— 
his rare intellectual excellences—his broad _ historical 
sagacity, his manliness of moral feeling, his multi- 
farious and accurate learning acquired in the course 
of a long literary career, and his quiet but 
genuine love of the anecdotic and the hu- 
morous — and the importance of such a man’s 
services in the historical field will appear in the 
proper light. It was a happy thought of Mr. Craik, 
and suggested, doubtless, by a right sense of his 
own capabilities, to choose the family history of our 
aristocracy as ground for a new literary attempt. 
Masses of noble story lie buried in books of the 
peerage ; and to extract thence a few striking epi- 
sodes, both as specimens of the whole and as tending 
in the meantime to throw collateral interest and 
clearness over the general history of England, is a 
work of real utility and merit. 





If this sort of microscopic criticism were applied 
to German works “ done into English,” what reams 
of controversy would issue from the press! Of all 
literary work, there is none so careless and inef- 
ficient as that of our translators—partly because 
translation requires rare knowledge an 


right, by enabling cheaper and inferior versions to 


be brought out, prevents the translator meeting | 


with an adequate reward. 


CRAIK’S ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE. 


The Romance of the Peerage: or Curiosities of Family History. 
By George Lillie Craik, Professor of History and of English 
Literature in the Queen’s College, Belfast. Vol. IV. 

Chapman and Hall. 


Tuts is the fourth, and, for the present, concluding, 
volume of Professor Craik’s most valuable and inte- 
resting contribution to our historical literature. We 
hope soon to see the series resumed ; for volumes of 
such sterling and substantial merit are not to be met 
with every day. 

There is no portion of history, however carefully it 
may have been investigated by previous enquirers, 
wherein a co: scientious and able writer, setting him- 
self to collect facts out of the original authorities, 
and to arrange these facts according to his own 
method, may not make positive discoveries. It is all 
the same what period is selected ; let but a compe- 
tent man go into the period and repeat fir himself 
the work of research and, within one fortnight, he 
will produce new matter—indisputably authentic, 
and yet perfectly novel both to himself and to the 
public. And the importance of this remark gains 
much when we consider how history is at present 
almost universally written. Suppuse we have occa- 
sion to become acquainted with, or as authors say, 
to get up any period of history, and suppose that 
for this purpose we collect a few books of reputed 
merit on that particular period—the chances are that 
on consulting them we shall find a wretched sameness 
im them all, a sameness of arrangement, a sameness 
of judgment on men and events, a sameness even in 
the wording of the successive paragraphs. 
does this arise? It arises from unconscientu 
from positive and gross dishonesty. Some one man 
has gone to the original sources and got the facts out 
of them; the other writers have simply taken this 
writer’s book and exercised their ingenuity in pre- 
tending to get up books of their own by borrowing 
his language and his materials. Every one who has 
oceasion to read much history must know this to be 
true: true not only of our own writers and of un- 
scrupulous Frenchmen, but true also of the “‘ plodding 
Germans’ about whom one hears so much. Hence 
loads of the most wearisome and insipid rubbish 
under the name of history, and a proportion of good 
historical books to bad, not, perhaps, exceeding one 
per cent. Unconscientiousness, we say, lies at the 
bottom of allthis. Let but a conscientious man go 
into any period of history whatever, we repeat, and 
he will bring out results perfectly astonishing. And 





peculiar | 
aptitude, but greatly also because the law of copy- | 


Whence | 


The volume before us realizes the wording of the 
| title, The Romance of the Peerage, better than its 
| predecessors. The title is somewhat objectionable, 
| both as creating a false impression of the contents 
| of the book in the minds of such as had yet to read 
| it, and as doing injustice to Mr. Craik’s singular and 
characteristic merit as a master of the art of accurate 
and laborious investigation. Indeed, one may 
assert that the very excellence of the preceding 
| volumes was in a measure frustrated by the title: 
| people came expecting to be “ thritled’”’—they were 
only instracted ; and the more painstaking his con- 
scientious research the greater their disappointment. 
Romance was huried beneath history ; piquancy had 
to yield the precedence to exactitude. But the volume 
before us, with all its laboriousness, really fulfils the 


title—the stories it contains are essentially romantic, 
are essentially pleasant and animating reading. They 
are twelve in number, and almost all belong to the 
History of the Peerage in the seventeenth century. 
There is first the story of the ‘* Great Earl of Cork 
and the Boyles ;’”’ then that of ‘*the Founder of the 
Fermor Family;’’ then that of ‘the First of the 
Bouveries ;"” then a sketch of the history of ‘the 
Ducal Osbornes:’’ this is followed by a similar 


sketch of **the Poltimore Bamfyldes ;’’ after which 


comes a long and perfect biography of the famous | 


**Countess of Clifford;’’ then there follow notices of 





which has carried him so far, ought, it may b 

to carry him still farther. Having lifted him wee 4 
baron or a viscount, why should its action stop till it hag 
elevated him to a Marquisate or a Dukedom? 

‘* But the fact is, that to surmount the barrier which 
separates the peerage from the rest of the community is 
generally speaking, easier than to pass from one rank of 
the peerage to another. The structure narrows faster 
than it rises. Of its three tiers or stages (for the Vis- 
counts may be regarded as only a higher division of the 
Barons, and the Marquises as a subordinate kind of 
Dukes), the lowest is nearly twice as spacious as the one 
next above it, and the latter three times as spacious as 
the highest. At present the numter of English Barons 
and Viscounts is about two hundred and twenty, that of 
the Earls about one hundred and twenty, that of the 
Dukes and Marquises about forty. Above two hundred 
and fifty vy em peerages were conferred in the reign of 
George the Third, but only three of them were Duke- 
doms. From the accession of George the Second, in- 
deed, to the present day, a period of more than a 
hundred and twenty years (if we except the variation of 
the Newcastle patent in 1756), only six hereditary Duke- 
doms have been created, and of these, one (that of 
Montagu) is already extinct. Of nearly two hundred and 
seventy Irish peers made in the reign ol Gesnge the Third 
only one was a Duke. ; 

‘“‘ There are several examples of persons rising from 
the condition of commoners, without the direct aid of 
claims derived from birth, to the summit of the peerage; 
but in almogt all such cases, at least in modern times, 
there has been either a basis of noble extraction to begin 
with, or some agher kind of connection equally or still 
more potential.” The Protector Somerset, who, from a 
private gentleman, was made first a Viscount, then an 
Earl, and finally a Duke, was the brother-in-law of one 
King, and the uncle of another. Villiers, who in the 
next century, being originally a commoner, was in like 
manner created successively a Viscount, an Earl, a Mar- 
quis, and a Duke, was the all-potent favourite of a third 
King. If the General of the Restoration, George Monk, 
was at that extraordinary crisis all at once made a Baron, 
an Earl, and a Duke, it was by one whom he may almost 
be said to have made a king. The great Marlborough 
was probably, in part at least, indebted for his first step 
iu the peerage to the circumstance of his sister being the 
king’s mistress. Sir Hugh Smithson, the founder of the 
Dukedom of Northumberland, owed his elevation, first 
to an Earldom, and afterwards to his higher title, to his 
having married the heiress of the Percys. Even our 
own Wellington, all whose honours have been so well 
won, though he remained a commoner till he was past 
forty, to find himself a Duke before he was five years 
older, was born the son of an Irish Earl, and had an 
elder brother, who, preceding him in the acquisition of 
uninherited distinction, had already risen to be an English 
Marquis.” ; 


Let us repeat the remark with which we began, 
Our national history is a field in which wonders are 
yet to be accomplished; whole toas of history are 
now lying rotting in our public and private libraries, 
and in our national muniment-rooms ; and all that is 
wanting is that, by public authority, a band of con- 
scientious and able pioneers should be marched, with 


| reasonable salaries guaranteed them, into the heart of 


** Sir Stephen Fox,” of ‘* the Founder of the House of | 


Phipps,” of ‘the Founder of the House of Peity,”’ 
of ** Percy the Trunkmaker,” the claimant of the 
Earldom of Northumberland ; of ‘‘ the Heiress of the 
Percies,”’ and of ** Anne, Duchess of Buccleugh,”’ the 
wife of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. In such 
a series of sketches there is romantic interest enough 
to carry on the mere reader for pleasure, while the 
effect of such a train of biographical illustration 
| carried through the seventeenth century is to illu- 
minate a host of collateral facts and obscurities, and 
to give the genuine enquirer a large access of true 
historical insight. We would mention in particular 
| the sketch of ‘‘Sir Stephen Fox”’ as a specimen of 
the manner in which accuracy of research and refer- 
ence may be so wielded by its possessor as to secure 
at the same time the effect of picturesque narrative 
and distinct portrait-painting. All in all, however, 
the story of Anne Clifford is perhaps, on account of 
its subject, the most valuable part of the volume. 
Referring readers to the volume itself for a farther 
| idea of its contents, we will present but one extract, 
| the interest of which is of a peculiarly general kind, 
premising that such passages of general observation 
| and reflection are frequent in the volume. Mr. Craik 
| thus preludes his sketch of ‘‘ the Ducal Osbornes’’ :— 


| « It might seem to be only the natural course of things, 
| or what we should expect to happen not unfrequently, 
| that the man who has risen (otherwise than by succession) 
from being a commoner to be a peer should afterwards 
| make his way from the lowest to the highest rank in the 
| peerage. 
| may have consisted in, or come of, whether extraordinary 
| merit and services, or persevering ambition, or consum- 
| mate dexterity and insinuation, or mere good fortune, 





The same impulse or buoyancy, whatever it | 


this chaos of deeds and documents. At the head of 
such a band we should be glad to see a man of such 


tried strength and ability as G, L. Craik. 





GOETHE’S DRAMAS, 

The Dramatic Works of Goethe: comprising “ Faust,” “ Iphi- 
genia,” “ Tasso,” * Egmont.” Trans'ated by Anna Swanwick, 
and Goetz von Berlichingen translated by Sir Walter Scott, 
carefully revised, (Bohn’s Standard Library.) if. G. Bohn, 


CERVANTES truly enough expresses the difference 
between a poem and its translation, by calling the 
latter the reverse side of tapestry. Yet, although 
translation is a hopeless task if anything like adequacy 
be attempted, although it is wholly impossible to 
form a correct idea of a poem in its beauty, its magic, 
its influence upon the mind, by any version in prose 
or metre, there is still much to be said in favour of 
translations. If the tapestry be viewed from the 
wrong side, the colours blurred and faded, the long 
ends of the silk interfering with the delicate lines of 
the picture, yet the design is seen, and the colours 
too. We cannot estimate the skill of the artist; but 
we can get at something of his meaning. 

Taking all difficulties into consideration, this 
volume of Goethe's principal dramatic works deserves 
high praise. Miss Swanwick is a careful and elegant 
translator. That she has not 

“ Learned his great language—caught his clear accents,” 
is no reproach, or it is one shared by every translator 
under the sun; for there will as soon be another 
Goethe as a translator echo the marvellous music 
of his lyre. But she has accomplished a very 
difficult task with more than usual success. Her 
version of ‘* Faust,’’ coming after so many in prose 
and metre is really excellent; and yet, if one wanted 
an illustration of the vanity of translations, the 
“Faust’’ would furnish it. We are uttering the sen- 
timent of every competent person, we believe, in say- 
ing, that the profound and subtle, no less than the 
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delicate and musical passages of ‘‘ Faust,”’ defy | 
translation, and become sometimes commonplace | 
even in the best. This is in the nature of poetry. | 
“ There is a tout ensemble of sound as well as of sense 
in poetical composition,” says Gray, ‘‘ always neces- 
sary to its perfection, What is gone before still dwells 
upon the ear and insensibly harmonizes with the 
present line, as in that succession of fleeting notes 
which is called melody.’’ This melody cannot be 
altered without altering the effect ; and translation 
must alter it. Language is a strangely suggestive 
medium, and it is in the reflex and vague operation 
of words upon the mind that the impossibility of 
translation consists. Write ‘The bugle sounding 
through the forest home,’’ and suppose the translator 
to come so near to the original as ‘The horn re- 
sounding through the forest glade’’ (and lucky the 
translator who can come so near!), will not the two 
lines affect you differently? If in so simple a matter 
the remark holds good, how much more in the in- | 
volved subtleties of philosophic poetry ! 


Miss Swanwick, we repeat, has produced an ex- 
cellent translation, easy, elegant, and poetic—and 
(wherever we have compared it with the original) 
remarkably accurate. The Iphigenia and the first act 
of Tasso she had already published; and in this 
volume the former is reprinted, 7asso is completed, 
Egmont and the Faust added, and Scott’s spirited but 
careless version of Gotz with the Iron Hand revised. 

What a volume it is! How rich and various! 
What thought, poetry, culture, lie expressed in it, 
and what demands it makes upon the reader’s cul- 
ture! Faust, the greatest poem of modern times, 
which no man fathoms at a glance, but which years 
of study make one more and more admire— Iphigenia, 
that ‘‘ echo of Greek song,’’ as Schlegel falsely called 
it, appealing to the highest culture— asso, the deli- 
cate poem of a poet's life amidst courtly hindrances— | 
Egmont, the free, fresh, historical painting—and Goetz, 
the picture of a bold and chivalrous robber struggling 
singlehanded against the advancing power of civili- | 
zation, the lawless chieftain in a hopeless stand 
against law ! 


All these in one volume for a mere 
trifle; and, although the possessor of this volume 
cannot be said to read Goethe, he may be said to 
have very considerable aids towards a rough estimate 
of him. 
Eckermann, his own Autobiography, and Mrs, Austin’s 


Couple this with the Conversations with 


volume of Characteristics, and you may learn as much 
of him as it is possible for the merely English reader 
to know. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 

Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey By Ellis and Acton Bell. 
A new edition revised, with a B Notice of the 
Authors, a selection from their Literary Remains, and a Preface. 
By Currer Bell. Smith and Elder. 


ographical 


There are various points of interest in this repub- 
lication, some arising from the intrinsic excellence | 
of the works themselves, others from the lustre | 
reflected on them by Jane Eyre. The biographical 
notice of her two sisters is plainly and touchingly | 
written by Currer Bell. With their early struggles 
in authorship thousands will sympathize :— 


| 
} 

“One day in the autumn of 1845 I accidentally lighted on 
a MS. volume of verse in my sister Emily’s handwriting. 
Of course I was not surprised, knowing that she could and 
did write verse : I looked it over, and something more 
than surprise seized me—a deep conviction that these were 
not common effusions, nor at all like the poetry women 
generally write. I thought them condensed and terse, 
vigorous, and genuine. To my ear, they had also a 
peculiar music—wild, melancholy, and elevating. 

‘* My sister Emily was not a person of demonstrative 
character, nor one on the recesses of whose mind and 
feelings even those nearest and dearest to her could, with 
impunity, intrude unlicensed; it took hours to reconcile 
her to the discovery | had made, and days to persuade 
her that such poems merited publication. I knew, how- 
ever, that a mind like hers could not be without some 
latent spark of honourable ambition, and refused to be 
discouraged in my attempts to fan that spark to flame. 

“Meantime, my younger sister quietly produced some 
of her own compositions, intimating that, since Emily’s 
had given me pleasure, I might like to look at hers. I 
could not but be a partial judge, yet I thought that 
these verses, too, had a sweet sincere pathos of their 
own. 

“We had very early cherished the dream of ene day 
becoming authors, This dream, never re linquished even 
when distance divided and absorbing tasks occupied us, 
now suddenly acquired strength and consistency: it took 
the character of a resolve. We agreed to arrange a small 
selection of our poems, and, if possible, get them printed. 
Averse to personal publicity, we veiled our own names 
under those of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell; the ambigu 
ous choice being dictated by a sort of conscientious 
scruple at assuming Christian names positively mascu- 
line; while we did not like to declare ourselves women, 
because—without at that time suspecting that our mode 


of writing and thinking was not what is called ‘femi- 
nine ’—we had a vague impression that authoresses are 
liable to be looked on with prejudice; we had noticed 
how critics sometimes use for their chastisement the wea- 
pon of personality, and for their reward a flattery which 
18 not true praise. 

“The bringing out of our little book was hard work. 
As was to be expected, neither we nor our poems were 
at all wanted; but for this we had been prepared at the 
outset; though inexperienced ourselves, we had read the 
experience of others. The great puzzle lay in the diffi- 
culty of getting answers of any kind from the publishers 
to whom we applied. Being greatly harrassed by this 
obstacle, I ventured to apply to the Messrs. Cham- 
bers, of Edinburgh, for a word of advice; they may have 
forgotten the circumstance, but J have not; for from 


them I received a brief and business-like, but civil and | 


sensible reply, on which we acted, and at last made a 
way. 

“ The book was printed: it is scarcely known, and all 
of it that merits to be known are the poems of Ellis Bell. 
The fixed conviction I held, and hold, of the worth of 





to the Earnshaw and Heathclifffamily. Currer Bell’s 
riper mind enables her to paint with a freer hand; 
nor can we doubt but that her two sisters, had they 
lived, would also have risen into greater strength 
and clearness, retaining the extraordinary power of 
vigorous delineation which makes their writings so 
remarkable. 

The power, indeed, is wonderful, Heathcliff, devil 
though he be, is drawn with a sort of dusky splendour 
which fascinates, and we feel the truth of his burn- 
ing and impassioned love for Catherine, and of her 
inextinguishable love for him. It was a happy 
thought to make her love the kind, weak, elegant 
Edgar, and yet without lessening her passion for 


| Heathcliff. Edgar appeals to her love of refinement, 


these poems has not, indeed, received the confirmation | 


of much favourable criticism; but I must retain it not- 
withstanding. 
** Ill-success failed to crush us: the mere effort to suc- 


| ceed had given a wonderful zest to existence; it must be 


pursued, We each set to work on a prose tale: Ellis 
Bell produced Wuthering Heights, Acton Bell Agnes 
Grey, and Currer Bell also wrote a narrative in one 
volume. These MSS. were perseveringly obtruded upon 
various publishers for the space of a year and a half; 
usually, their fate was an ignominious and abrupt dis- 
missal. 

“At last Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey were 
accepted on terms somewhat impoverisning to the two 
authors; Currer Bell’s book found acceptance nowhere, 
nor any encouragement of merit, so that something like 
the chill of despair began to invade his heart. As a for- 
lorn hope, he tried one publishing-house more— Messrs. 
Smith and Elder. Ere long, in a much shorter space 
than that on which experience had taught him to caleu- 
late, there came a letter, which he opened in the dreary 
expectation of finding two hard, hopeless lines, intimat- 
ing that ‘ Messrs. Smith and Elder were not disposed to 
publish the MS.,’ and, instead, he took out of the en- 
velope a letter of two pages. He read it trembling. It de- 
clined, indeed, to publish the tale, for business reasons ; 
but it discussed its merits and demerits so courteously, 
so considerately, in a spirit so rational, with a discrimi- 
nation so enlightened, that this very refusal cheered the 
author better than a vulgarly expressed acceptance would 
have done. It was added, that a work in three volumes 
would meet with careful attention. 

“Twas then just completing Jane Eyre, at which I 
had been working while the one-volume tale was plod- 
ding its weary round in London: in three weeks I sent 
it off; friendly and skilful hands took itin. This was in 
the commencement of September, 1847 ; it came out be- 
fore the close of October following, while Wuthering 
Heights and Agnes Grey, my sisters’ works, which bad 


| already been in the press for months, still lingered under 


a different management.” 

Critics, we are told, failed to do them justice. But 
to judge from the extracts given of articles in the 
Britannia and Atlas, the critics were excessively in- 
dulgent, and we take it the great public was the most 
recalcitrant, and would not be amused with these 
strange wild pictures of incult humanity, painted as 
if by lurid torchlight, though painted with unmis- 
takeable power—the very power only heightening 
their repulsiveness. The visions of madmen are not 
more savage, or more remote from ordinary life. The 
error committed is an error in art—the excessive pre- 
dominance of shadows darkening the picture. One 


| cannot dine off condiments, nor sup off horrors with- 
out an indigestion. 


And yet, although there is a want of air and light 
in the picture we cannot deny its truth; sombre, 
rude, brutal, yet true. The fierce ungoverned in- 
stincts of powerful organizations, bred up amidst 
violence, revolt, and moral apathy, are here seen in 
operation ; such brutes we should all be, or the most 
of us, were our lives as insubordinate to law; were 
our affections and sympathies as little cultivated, our 
imaginations as undirected. And herein lies the 
moral of the book, though most people will fail to 
draw the moral from very irritation at it. 

Curious enough it is toread Wuthering Heights and 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, and remember that the 
writers were two retiring, solitary, consumptive girls! 

}00ks, coarse even for men, coarse in language and 
coarse in conception, the coarseness apparently of 
violent and uneultivated men—turn out to be the 
productions of two girls living almost alone, filling 
their loneliness with quiet studies, and writing these 
books from a sense of duty, hating the pictures they 
drew, yet drawing them with austere conscientious- 
ness! ‘Lhere is matter here for the moralist or critic 
to speculate on. 

That it was no caprice of a poor imagination wan- 
dering in search ofan “ exciting’’ subject we are most 
thoroughly convinced. The three sisters have been 
haunted by the same experience, Currer Bell throws 
more humanity into her picture; but Rochester belongs 





| 
| 





and goodness, and culture; Heathcliff clutches her 
soul in his passionate embrace. Edgar is the hus- 
band she has chosen, the man who alone is fit to call 
her wife; but although she is ashamed of her early 
playmate she loves him with a passionate abandon 
ment which sets culture, education, the world, at 
defiance. It is in the treatment of this subject that 
Ellis Bell shows real mastery, and it shows more 
genius, in the highest sense of the word, than you 
will find in a thousand novels. 

Creative power is so rare and so valuable that we 
should accept even its caprices with gratitude. 
Surrer Bell, in a passage on this question, doubts 
whether the artist can control his power; she seems 
to think with Plato (see his argument in the Jon), 
that the artist does not possess, but is possessed. 

“« Whether it is right or advisable to create beings like 
Heathcliff, Ido not know: I scarcely think it is. But 
this | know; the writer who possesses the creative gift 
owns something of which he is not always master—somie- 
thing that at times strangely wills and works itself. He 
may Jay down rules and devise principles, and to rules 
and principles it will, perhaps, for years lie in subjection; 
and then, haply without any warning of revolt, there 
comes a time when it will no longer consent ‘ to harrow 
the valleys, or be bound with a band in the furrow’— 
when it ‘ laughs at the multitude of the city, and regards 
not the crying of the driver ’—when, refusing or 
to make ropes out of sea-sand any longer, it sets to wor 
on statue-hewing, and you have a Pluto ora Jove, a 
‘Tisiphone or a Psyche, a Mermaid or a Madonna, as 
Fate or Inspiration direct. Be the work grim or glori- 
ous, dread or divine, you have little choice left but qui- 
escent adoption. As for you—the nominal artist~your 
share in it has been to work passively under dictates you 
neither delivered nor could question—that would not be 
uttered at your prayer, nor suppressed nor changed at 
your caprice. If the result be attractive, the World will 
praise you, who little deserve praise ; if it be repulsive, 
the same World will blame you, who almost as little 
deserve blame.” 

This is so true that we suppose every writer will 
easily recal his sensations of being “ carried away” 
by the thoughts which in moments of exaltation 
possessed his soul—will recal the headlong feeling 
of letting the reins slip—being himself as much 
astonished at the result as any reader can be. There 
is at such time a momentum which propels the mind 
into regions inaccessible to caleulation, unsuspected 
in our calmer moods, 

The present publication is decidedly an interesting 
one. Besides the two novels of Wuthering Heights 
and Agnes Grey it contains the biographical notices 
already spoken of, and a selection from the poems 
left by both sisters. We cannot share Currer Bell's 
partiality for them; in no one quality distinguishing 
poetry from prose are they remarkable ; but althougli 
their poetic interest is next to nought they have a 
biographical interest which justifies their publica- 
tion. The volume is compact, and may be slipped 
into a coat pocket for the railway, so that the tra- 
veller may wile away with it the long houfs of his 
journey in grim pleasure. 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE, 


Introductory Lecture on the Study of Roman Civil Law. Des 
livered in the Theatre of Trinity College, Dublin. By John 
Anster, LL.D. Michaelmas, 1850. Longman and Co, 

Introductory Address delivered at the Opening of the Medical 
School, Surgeons’-hall, Edinburgh, Nov. 6th, 1850, By George 
Wilson, M.D., Lecturer on Chemistry. 

fdinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 

These are thoughtful and comprehensive discourses on 
the study of Law and Medicine by two men of high 
culture and broad views, having, moreover, in common a 
quality seldom found in the lecturer’s chair—we mean a 
real poetic faculty, which, though it does not obviously 
appear in these pages (indeed, it would be singularly out 
of place there) does, nevertheless, tinge their whole 
thoughts, and gives to what would otherwise be a dry 
discourse that elevation which impresses the student 
more than all rhetoric. Dr. Anster’s leeture especially 
may be said to address the public at large, besides the 
students for whom it was intended. 


Monk and Washington: Historical Studies. B 
(The Popular Library.) Geo. 


F. Guizot. 
edge anid Co. 
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This is a translation of the celebrated works by Guizot 
now exciting attention; the translator has confined him- 
self to the two essays themselves, omitting all the cor- 
respondence and “historical documents,” which so ma- 
terially encrease the bulk of the original. It is an ad- 
mirable volume. 


Papaand Mama's Easy Lessons in Geography, With numerous 

llustrations. By Anna Maria Sargeant. Dean and Son. 
This little book is what it purports to be,—easy lessons 
i and exciting the child’s curiosity, and thus 
fixing results in his mind which no learning by rote 
would get there. The illustrations are varied, and 
admirably adapted to their purpose. 





Christmas Berries and Daisy Chains for the Young and Good. 
By the Author of “ Spring Flowers and Summer Blossoms.” 

Dean and Son, 

Silver Blossoms to Produce Golden Fruit for the Young and 

Good, Dean and Son. 

Eastbury. ATale. By Anna Harriet Drury. Wm. Pickering. 

The Bishop's Wife. A Tale of the Papacy. Translated from the 

German of Leopold Schefer; with a Historical Notice of the 

Life and Times of Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII.), to which 

it relates. By Mrs. J. R. Stodart. John Chapman. 


Almanach des Dames et des Demoiselles. Mlustré de 100 gravures. 


Par H. Emy. Gavarni Markl. W. Jeffs. 
Almanach des Fleurs pour 1851. W. Jeffs. 
The Idol-Shrine; or, the Origin, History, and Worship of the 


Great Temple of Jagannath, By William F. B. Laurie. 
Smitb, Elder, and Co. 
The King of the Golden River ; or, the Black Brothers. With 
Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
The Story of Jack and the Giants. With 35 Illustrations. By 
Richard Doyle. Cundall and Addey. 
The Crisis: the Wolf in Sheep's Clothing Detected ; or, Popery 
made Naked to her Shame. A Letter to the Bishop of London. 
John King. 
A Letter. suggested by the Present Popular Movement, addressed 
to the Prime Minister of the Crown's Ecclesiastical Supremacy 
inall Parts of the British Empire. By Thomas Williamson 
Peiler, D.D. J. W. Parker. 
Papal Aggressions: how they should be met. By a Member of 
the United Church of England and Ireland. J. W. Parker. 
What shall be done with Cardinal Wiseman? An Enquiry. By 
an English Journalist. C. Dolman, 
Address to the Inhabitants of Wales on Behalf of the Hungarian, 
Polish, and Italian Refugees. By Arthur James Johnes, 
Esq. James Rees, 
An Appeal from Spencer High to the British Public of all 
Classes in England, Ireland. Scotland, and Wales, on the 
Constitutional Civil Laws of Great Britain. 8. Y. Collins. 
Substance of Speeches delivered at Bridgend and Newport on the 
29th and 31st of Oct., 1850. J. W. Parker. 
An Address of the Directors of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ 
Company to the Inhabitants of the Cily of London. 
R. and J. E. Taylor. 
The Arithmeticon* or Inexhaustible Book of Exercises in the 
Simple Rules of Arithmetic. By J. M‘Arthur. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Tracts on Christian Socialism. No.7. G. Bell, 


Tue CrysTat PaLacge.—An intricate mass of net- 
work it seems, like the incompleted web of a ‘‘ monster” 
spider, with men, like insects, scattered all over it, com- 
pleting and filling up the design. There is uncovered 
ground, fenced in by the wooden boundary ; there are 
bare iron pillars, like landmarks; there is a confused 
pile of tiers, scaffoldings, poles, glass, and iron-work; 
there, in the centre, is the skeleton of the great transept- 
arch, with the trees underneath, that they are glazing in 
after a style the most matter of fact; and when the 
dinner-bell sounds and the door opens, and a stream of 
many hundreds of workpeople flood forth, and rush at 
their highest speed away, as though neither their dinners 
nor their work would admit of loitering for a moment: 
you cannot help thinking that the enterprizing spirit 
which could undertake so vast a task, and the skill that 
ean conduct so great an undertaking, and successfully 
drill those many thousand units into an effective whole, 
could accomplish anything they undertook, were it even 
putting all us bees of London under a hive of glass.— 
Legh Hunt's Journal. 


Our sLow Ancestors.—The Court Circular told us 
the other day that the Queen and Royal Family, on 
their return from Balmoral, performed the entire journey 
from Edinburgh to Pimlico, including a rest of atleast an 
hour in York, in eleven hours. The distance is upwards 
of 430 miles. Contrast this fact with the following 
quaint announcement :—‘ Edinburgh, Berwick, New- 
eastie, Durham, and London stage-coach, begins on 
Monday the 13th October, 1712. All that desire to pass 
from Edinbro’ to London, or from London to Edinbro’, 
or any place on that road, let them repair to Mr. John 
Baillie’s, at the coach and horses, at the head of the 
Canongate, every other Saturday, or the black swan in 
Holborn, every other Monday, at both of which places 
they may be received in a stage-coach, which performs 
the whole journey in thirteen days, without any stoppage 
(if God permit), having eighty able horses to perform the 
whole stage. Each passenger paying £4 10s. for the 
whole journey, allowing each passenger 20ib. weight, 
and all above to pay 6d. perlb. The coach sets off at 
six in the morning. Performed by Henry Harrison, 
Nich. Speighl, Robt. Garbe, Rich. Croft.’”— Newcastle 
Courant, October, 1712. When we consider the cost of 
meals on such a journey, the coachmen and guards con- 
stantly retiring with admonitory ‘* Piease to remember,” 
as well as the small allowance for luggage, and the over- 
charge, and compare that with the railway rates, luggage 
allowance, speed, and comfort, the distance between 
1712 and 1850 will seem very great. Human invention 
is not exhausted, however, and wonderful as this great 





Ghe Arts. 


THE HISTORY OF PANTOMIMES. 
THEIR ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. 

Did you ever ask yourself the erudite question— 
How did Pantomime arise? No; never; or, if you 
did, you fell silent, retreating into ignorance. The 
fact is that this chapter of Dramatic Literature is 
unwritten, and the materials for it are not easily to be 
found. Some years ago I investigated the subject 
with an ardour scarcely justified by the importance 
of the research, and afterwards published the results 
in Fraser’s Magazine. I will now draw upon that 
paper for facts, and try if I can construct an in- 
telligible programme of the Genesis of a Pantomime. 

A Pantomime consists of a Fairy or Legendary 
Introduction, and a Medley of Tumbling, Tricks, 
Changes, and satirical hits at the Follies of the Hour. 
It is as composite an article as the Christmas 
Pudding itself. Moving amidst this magic and buf- 
foonery there are the traditional types of Clown, 
Pantaloon, Harlequin, and Columbine. The his- 
torian asks himself—How and where did these 
various elements arise ? 

Learned men—but they are noodles—tell you that 
Pantomime originated in Greece, was transplanted to 
Rome (Attellane), from thence to the Italian stage, 
and from the Italian to the French. Don’t believe a 
word of it! The resemblance between the Greek or 
Roman and the English Pantomime is a fiction. 
The resemblance between the Italian or French and 
the English is that simply of names and dresses, These 
are, indeed, traditional. But I will sketch their his- 


tory. 

ou Harlequin is undoubtedly the Italian Arlec- 
chino, which was the Roman Sannio (he is also 
styled Zanni in Italian). The Roman Sannio was a 
buffoon, as we learn by his name (derived from 
sanna, a grimace). His dress was not unlike that of 
our Harlequin, with this important difference—it was 
mean and miserable, though variegated, instead of 
being spangled and splendid: a ‘ thing of shreds and 
patches ’”” His head was shaven (rasis capitibus) and 
his face begrimed with soot (fuligine faciem)—two 
peculiarities which on our stage are represented by a 
skull cap and black mask, His feet were unshod ; 
but we case ours in delicate pumps. He had no 
wand—for the magic element was unknown: but I 
have no doubt the wagying of his foolish head was 
the germ of those gyrations of the ‘*human face 
divine’ which threaten to separate it from our Har- 
lequin’s shoulders. 

Pantaloon is of Venetian origin. DPantaleone he is 
called from pianta leone (he planted the lion) and 
means a standard bearer. But why should the 
Standard Bearer be chosen as the type of an old 
fool? Ignorance knows not what to stammer forth 
in answer. But I will tell you something about 
Pantaloon which may lead you on the right track, 
He wears tight red hose and yellow slippers, does he 
not? They are the costume of the Standard Bearer ; 
and moreover in time they became the costume of 
Venetian merchants. Now when these weresuperseded 
by flowing garments the change of course was at first 
only adopted by the young—the old men stuck to their 
old dress, and thus the red hose and yellow slipper 
came to represent an old man, just as our pigtail and 
knee breeches did a few years ago. Would not 
‘* Pigtail” in a farce mean a “ heavy father” ? 
Thus—I suspect—did Pantaleone mean a ‘heavy 
father” among the Venetians. Pantaloon is the old 
man duped and laughed at. His dress is substan- 
tially the same in Italian, French, and English 
Pantomime. 

Clown is the French Pierrot, the Italian Scaramuccia, 
or Brighella ; but his dress is somewhat different, and 
in the opinion of one learned in these matters, the 
change is owing to the immortal Grimaldi, who, to 
the white flowing robe of Pierrot added red spots and 
cut the trousers short. 

So much for dress. Harlequin, however, has not 
only got spangles but vivacity; the Italian prototype 
is a dull, heavy lout, who has to bear all the penalties 
of the Clown’s petty larcenies; the kicks and cuffs 
fall upon him as they now do upon Pantaloon, who 
has inherited that portion of the business. Clown 
continues much the same as he ever was, clever, 
adroit, unscrupulous, and mischievous. ° 

Having thus disposed of the Characters, and shown 
what is traditional in them, I now come to the piece 
itself which, as before stated, bears no resemblance 
whatever to its ancient godfather. The Pantomime 
is English; thoroughly English. Nor is it of an- 
cient date. But, although the Pudding be a British 
product, its materials are gathered from far and 
wide,—from the Spice Islands of the Eastern Seas to 
the farmyard of Kent or Sussex; and in like manner 
is our Pantomime only a successful Eclecticism of 
Cookery. ‘The Characters come from Italy, the Tum- 
bling from France, the Politics from England, 

Listen. In 1704—as veridical play bills assure us— 
a company of French Tumblers performed at Drury 


Pre sent seems, our descendants shall see a mightier | Lane with immense success. This of course produced 
Future.—Leigh Hunt's Journal. 





English imitations. Toan eye less sagacious than 





that which is owned by your humble servant, such a 
fact has little or no significance. But tome... ,! 
Let me place another fact beside it. In 1718 
Colley Cibber tells us the affairs of Drury Lane were 
desperate. The Italian Opera carried away the town, 
(Always those ‘ confounded foreigners’? who ruin 
“native talent,” you observe!) To draw back 
the fugitive public, careless of native talent, a panto. 
mime, called Mars and Venus, was produced. I be- 
lieve this is the first English pantomime. But donot 
imagine that it was in the least what we call a panto- 
mime—it was a ballet d’action—a play in “ dumb 
show.’’ Clown and Pantaloon were absent; magic 
was not thought of. It was successful, and Rich 
produced several. In 1723, the magic element begins 
to appear. Thurmond, a dancing-master, having 
brought out his pantomime of Harlequin Dr. Faustus 
at Drury Lane, Rich produced a rival, Necromancer, 
or Dr. Faustus, at Covent Garden. The success was 
prodigious; the rivalry kept London in a ferment, 
Pope alludes thus to it:— 
“ When, lo! to dark encounters in mid air 

New wizards rise, here Booth, and Cibber there ; 

Booth in his cloudy tabernacle shrined, 

On grinning dragons Cibber mounts the wind,” 


These lines let us pretty well into the secret of what 
the pieces were like. But as yet we have only 
necromantic spectacle, not pantomime, Where is 
Clown? Where Pantaloon? Where the tricks and 
tumbling ? 

Now, perhaps, what was visible to a certain eye of 
unusual sagacity becomes visible to you, good Reader, 
You see the significance of that fact about the 
Tumblers? To make a modern Pantomime, what 
was necessary but to join the tumbling to the necro- 
mantic spectacle? and so little art was used in the 
combination, that a fairy had only to change the cha- 
racters by a motion of her wand, and Harlequin 
sprang splendid upon the stage, feet quivering, head 
gyrating, and wand waving! or Clown threw a sum- 
mersault and cried out, ‘* Here we are’?! The Har- 
lequin, as the favourite of fairies, has a magic wand; 
this wand suggested transformations ; and these trans- 
formations soon became political. 

Thus arose the English Pantomime. Two Clowns 
have recently been introduced at some theatres 
where two “ tumblers”’ were engaged; or else an 
‘attendant sprite” has followed the fiolics of the 
fantastic four. Dioramas and Panoramas have been 
called to lend their aid; and it is now difficult to say 
what a Pantomime is not. VIVIAN, 


The above history must stand in lieu of criticism 
this week, for the novelties are too late in the week 
to allow us achance of chronicling them. At Drury 
Lane (which Mr, Anderson again opens for the 
legitimate drama) and at the Princess's the good old 
Christmas Pantomime boldly challenges a public ; 
at the Haymarket, Lyceum, Adelphi, and Olympic, 
burlesque and spectacle hold their sway. 


ASSOCIATIONS WITH SHAKSPEARE.—How naturally 
the idea of Shakspeare can be made to associate itself 
with anything which is worth mention! Take Christmas 
for instance; ‘‘ Shakspeare and Christmas ;’’ the two 
ideas fall as happily together as ‘* wine and walnuts,” or 
heartandsoul. So you may put together ‘Shakspeare 
and May,” or ‘‘ Shakspeare and June,” and twenty pas- 
sages start into your memory about spring and violets. 
Or you may say “‘Shakspeare and Love,” und you are in 
the midst of a bevy of bright damsels, as sweet as rose- 
buds; or ‘*Shakspeare and Death,” and all graves, and 
thoughts of graves, are before you; or ‘‘ Shakspeare and 
Life,’’ and you have the whole world of youth, and spirit, 
and Hotspur, and life itself; or you may say even 
‘* Shakspeare and Hate,”’ and he will say all that can be 
said for can as well as against it, till youshall take Shy- 
lock himself into your Christian arms, and tears shall 
make you of one faith.—_Leigh Hunt’s Table-Taik. 


Tue MINISTERIAL StreEet.—The words “ Downing- 
street ’’ areso often in people’s mouths, or at least before 
their eyes in the newspapers, that passengers in the 
least degree acquainted with the metropolis, or whose 
eyes happen to catch the name as they go along, cannot 
fail to look on the place with interest. With the ex- 
ception of part of tHe Treasury at the corner, it is a street 
of humble appearance for one so distinguished; yet here, 
besides the official house of the Prime Minister or First 
Lord of the Treasury, are the Foreign and Colonial- 
offices, and the residence of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; to say nothing of a variety of parliamentary 
lodgings. Here Sir Robert Walpole, with whom the 
official abode commenced, and who made it his private 
residence during the decline of his power, is described by 
his son Horace as sitting in strange unwonted fashion, 
‘“without speaking, and with his ‘eyes tixed for an hour 
together,” lost to the jovial good sense which had se- 
cured the Hanover succession. Here Lord North, 
having more resources of heart and of a loving family, 
never lost his placidity and his wit, in spite of losing the 
American colonies. Here Pitt had his heart broken by 
Napoleon; and Fox tasted of power for a short dropsical 
time; and Canning found that the aristocracy would use, 
but not obey him; and Peel had the magnanimity 
(assisted by a like sense of their aversion ?) to confess 
that he had been all in the wrong, and here, rebuked by 
Tories for going too fast, and by Republicans for not 
going fast enough, the present Minister feels how hard is 
the task of securing the progress of the world against the 
perils of reaction.—Leigh Hunt's Journal. 
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We should do our utmost toencourage the Beautiful, for the Useful cneousngeliodt= 
OETHE. 


THE WISH. 
(From the German of Schiller.) 
Ah! what bliss were mine, what rapture, could I leave this vale of sighs, 
Where around the marshy lowland chilling mists for ever rise ; 
Sunny hills I see beyond them, ever fair and ever green ; 
Would that eagle wings could bear me o’er the gulf that lies between ! 


From afar I hear soft music, sweeter than all earthly song; 

From afar ambrosial odours float the loaded air along ; 

Golden fruit in distant thickets gleaming through dark leaves I see, 
And the flowers that blossom yonder never winter’s prey shall be. 


Fair must be those flowers that ever in eternal sunlight bloom, 

Sweet the balmy gale that whispers through the perfumed thickets’ gloom ; 
But, alas ! I cannot reach them, for a mighty torrent raves, 

Roaring through the vale before me, fierce with ever-restless waves. 


One boat on it wildly tosses, but the boatman faints for fear ; 

Courage, man! thy sail is filling, wherefore stayest thou faltering here? 
Trust in Heaven, trust and fear not—Heaven hates the coward hand; 
Wondrous love alone can bear thee safely to that wondrous land! 


F.C. 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE, 

V.—THE CONVERT. 
3y Harriet MARTINEAU. 
THERE were no prettier or pleasanter girls to meet at parties, and dance with 
at balls, than the Warrens. There were three of them ;—the eldest of a 
languid style of beauty, accompanying a sluggish uninformed intellect, 
amiable temper, and manners dutiful at home and courteous abroad. 
Miss Warren could laugh,—even through a whole evening; but it must be 
at other people’s ideas,—not her own. Jane was less handsome; but her 
rosy, animated face was a very pleasant one; and, though not very clever, 
and far from well-informed, she was sprightly and eager enough to be the 
most interesting of the three. The third, Lucy, had fine eyes, was a good 
dancer, and fond of visiting; and that was all. Little Harriet was too 
young, as yet, to be noticed. When she came home for the holidays, ladies 
observed in a morning call that she was grown, and thought no more about 
her. 

Mr. Warren ought to have been a rich man; for his practice as a solicitor 
had been large, and of long standing. He was now sixty; he was a magis- 
trate, and in his station altogether one of the first men in the town in which 
he had passed his whole life. He had a good county connection: he gave 
three or four dinners a year to his county friends; and his daughters 
were welcome at county balls. His wife was an invalid, and went no where. 
Her ideas, which were those of a preceding century, expanded into placid 
prejudices at home, where they were a perpetual amusement to her husband, 
and to her sons when they paid her a visit, which was not often. While they 
were at their rubber in the evenings, she entertained them with her views of 
the naughtiness of the Americans in presuming to set themselves up against 
the Mother country, and her tender hopes that they would repent at last. 
She had heard that they were about to divide their country into four parts, 
to be governed by four kings; and she trusted they would yet remember that 
there was a king at home, who would forget the past, and receive them again, 
on being entreated ; and that would be much better than setting up four new 
kings. She had no fear in the world but that the Catholics would, some day, 





after all, blow up the King and the Parliament; and she, who never gave 
money to low beggars, was always ready with her silver, on the 5th of 
November, for the Guy and his comrades. She had a plan for the payment | 
of the National Debt, by a weekly penay subscription from house to house, 
If her house paid 14d. per week she was sure it might soon be done: and she 
earnestly entreated her sons to take the matter in hand, and get it done. It was 
very odd that they would not. She was sure they would not laugh, if they | 
would once think seriously about it; and she could tell them that to pay 
such taxes as they would soon have to pay was a very serious thing. All 
expenses were now a serious thing to Mr. Warren. 
appearances, and his mode of living. 


He must keep up 
His sons had been expensive to him. 
His daughters’ yearly allowance was reduced to a sum which obliged them 
to use their needles diligently, to keep up appearances on their part ; and 
they well knew that they would have no fortunes. 





Among the county families visited by the Warrens were some who were | 
. * . . . . | 
Catholics. Mrs. Warren simply commiserated them while they did not come 
in her way ; but she entertained a stronger feeling when it appeared that her | 
daughter Jane had in consequence become well acquainted with a Catholic | 
priest in the town, and that she would like to have him invited to the house. 
pa : 
The mere mention of this brought out such scorn, such expressions of | 
personal contempt, that Jane fired up in his defence. When appealed to, her 
eldest sister said she thought him a very agreeable man; but he was a| 
’ 4 . 
Catholic : and Lucy thought him so agreeable a man that it was a 
was a Catholic. 


be aware that it would be prudent to drop the subject. Instead of this, the 


parents spoke ill of Catholics generally, and priests in particular, at almost | 


every meal; and almost as often as the ladies sat together, sewing and talk- ' 





ing, the mother worked away at the point, till Jane’s face grew hot, and, at 
times, her speech tart, or her manner moody, When the summer came on 
she carried her work to her own room, or staid there to read: butin a 
quarter of an hour she was sure to be sent for, and told that she must hear 
the reading, that she was growing quite illiterate, and that her mother liked 
being sociable, as a family should be. By degrees, and not slow degrees, she 
was more from home,—went out by herself, and was absent for hours. She 
had new friends, and spoke of them too much and too warmly; and in 
return, “ Jane’s friends” were talked of, sometimes in her hearing, and often, 
as she well knew, behind her back, in a way which excited her generous 
feelings for them, and some very pettish feelings towards those at home. 


One day she announced to her parents that she had become a Catholic.’ 


Miss Warren raised her head from her work. Lucy bent her head lower 
over hers. Mr. Warren stirred the fire vehemently, beating the coals as he 
would have liked to beat the priest. He was astonished at her presumption 
in setting herself up against all the wise men, and all the learned men who 
had established Protestantism. Did she think herself wiser than all of them 
together? A pretty figure she would cut if she was set to argue matters of 
doctrine with them. Did not she think so? Yes, she did, she said. She 
had nothing to say about doctrines, for she was very ignorant about them. 
Her father stared ; and she went on to explain that the time had not come for 
the doctrines of the Church to be explained to her. She must become a 
member of the Church before she could begin to learn its doctrines. Mr. 
Warren had never heard such nonsense in his life. Mrs. Warren gazed over 
her spectacles, and said, 

* But, Jane, love, you have always been a member of the Church, you 
know. We have all gone to church, always: that is, I did, as long as I was 
well enough. I am sure I would go now, if I could. And yet you talk as 
if we were Dissenters.” 

Jane laughed; and, being asked why, said the family were certainly Dis- 
senters. Mrs. Warren laid down her spectacles, and assured her daughter 
that she was never more mistaken: that Dissenters were a low sort of people 
that met in places called conventicles ; and that, to the best of her belief, no 
member of her family had ever been in a conventicle in their lives. 

“ Hush! my dear,” said Mr. Warren: “ you don’t understand. I'll tell 
you what, Jane, I will have no Catholic talk and nonsense in my house,— 
mind you that. I will not have my neighbours point to my house to show 
what I have come to. I who was a Protestant magistrate before any Catholic 
in England was allowed to take the oaths. Mind what I say.” 

“ Very well, father.” 


She did mind what he said, encouraged thereto by her priest. She made 
no attempt to teach or convert; but she took her own way more and more. 
She sat more in her own room, and was often joined there by a fellow- 
convert or two. She was much wanted in the hall, after the single knocks at 
the door, which were frequent between breakfast time and noon. When the 
rubber was proceeding in the evening she would, perhaps unnecessarily, come 
to the table to light the little lantern which was to light her to @apel; and 
she was then mufiled up, as her father observed, like a servant-maid going to 
aconventicle. More than once, when forgetting the time in conversation 
with her sisters, she would look at her watch, say “‘ just stop a minute,” drop 
on her knees and tell her beads, and, when her lips had done moving, rise 
and go on where they had stopped. When there was a party at home, she 
would do what she called her duty,—superintend the tea-making in the study, 
and then appear in the drawing-room, dressed with conspicuous plainness, 
and confining her attention to seeing that no elderly person sat in a draught, 
and that no young one was neglected. It was obviously a piece of duty- 
work, with no geniality in it. She did not go to the wedding, when the 
eldest brother was married; for she could not think of setting foot in a 
Protestant church; and her sister consoled her parents by observing that, 


| perhaps, it was very well, as Jane really had nothing to wear that was fit to 


appear in at a wedding. 

The new daughter-in-law happened, curiously enough, to be a Dissenter. 
But she was of a good family, and was a sensible and agreeable woman, and, 
especially, nota convert. She was of an old Dissenting family, and that, as 


| they said, “ made a great difference.” She was made the depository of the 


family annoyance about Jane ; and, if she could not make matters better, she 
at least did not make them worse, though, as she told them, she was further 
removed from the Catholic Church than they were. 

“ But, my dear,” said Mrs. Warren, “you don’t know how inconvenient 
it is—Jane’s conversion. In the first place, the hall gets so dirtied.” 

They all laughed. 

“ Yes, indeed,” she continued, earnestly, “ every morning there are some of 
Jane’s poor people coming, and I hardly like to crossthe hall, for fear of seeing 
some of them on the mat. And the hall never was so dirty, even in the 
depth of winter. The servants do not like it, nor having to answer the door 
so often. And I am afraid it will do us serious injury with our opposite 
neighbours. They cannot but observe it.” 

“I don’t think I should much mind that,” said the new daughter, who 
was expected to say something. 


“Indeed, but you would, if you were of my age, though you are a Dis- 


. ' pity he senter yourself. And then, the seeing her look so unlike her sisters! I 
Jane’s own family ought to have known her well enough to | assure you, 


I had to exert all my authority the last time they were trim- 
ming their bonnets to make Jane put on a bow, like her sisters. She 


, cried the whole morning, up in her own room, when I insisted upon it. 
What do you think of that?” 








—_———— 
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“TI think it was not a matter worth contending about, I think Jane would 
have been wiser to put on the bow cheerfully at once. But I would not 
have pressed the matter,” 

“ Well, I shall not press such a thing again, for I see itis of no use, But, 
as I have been telling her, she cannot expect to have the same allowance as 
her sisters if she will not make herself look nice with it, as they do. Her 
father has taken off a quarter of her allowance.” 

** But, oh! ma’am, that is religious persecution !’”” 

“My dear, you don’t understand.” And she explained it over again, 
adding, “ you know she cannot want the money if she will not spend it for 
what it is given for, Don’t you see?” 

“] think that is for her to judge of, Is not this fining her for her religious 
opinions? and is not that religious persecution ?” 

“Oh! dear, no, that is quite a mistake. I am sureI would not burn Jane 
under any circumstances. It is much more likely—among those priests and | 
all—that they should burn us. It is the Catholics that burn people, you | 
know. Or, rather, as you are a Dissenter, you may not know. But I can | 
show you in the History of England. Lucy, my dear...” 

And she pointed to the bookshelves, but was assured that Dissenters read 
about Bloody Mary as much as Church people. 

It would have been unnatural for this state of things to go on much | 
longer. It came toan end by some accident discovering at once to Mr. 
Warren and Jane that it was the desire of both that she should go and live 
somewhere else. ‘The other members of the family started when they heard 
of it; but soon they, too, saw that it was best. Jane proposed to keep a 
school in a distant city. She would not be burdensome to her father. ‘The 
proposal made him more angry than anything yet. It would be the ruin of 
his family, he said. How should his three other daughters marry if he was 
known to be the father of a poor schoolmistress? If she had any feeling | 
for her family she would change her name and go abroad. She should 
consider her three sisters, if she did not care for her father and mother. 

Lucy here tried to speak. Her voice failed her at first; but she gained 
strength as she went on. If her papa pleased, she wished to go with Jane, 
and help her to keep school. She did not wish to be burdensome, either. 

“You have turned Catholic, too, I suppose,” said he, in a sort of despair. 
But this was disclaimed by all the three sisters. Miss Warren had seen the 

letters which had opened the new prospect to Jane; and among the induce- 
ments held out was one which made Mr. Warren laugh, in spite of himself, 
though Miss Warren was quite serious in telling it. Jane’s friends were 
sorry, of course, that Miss Lucy had not the happiness of belonging to their | 
communion ; but they hoped the residence in a cathedral town might attract 
her, as she would be surrounded with pious clergymen of her own church. | 
The idea of his Lucy surrounded by pious clergymen tickled the fancy of 
Mr. Warren; but he carried it off by saying that she would follow her 
sister, he had no doubt, and soon be a Catholic, in spite of all the clergy- 
men. | 

4 tie, meted that is to the power of the truth !” observed Jane. 

“Ah! that is the way you catch me up,” replied her father; “ and next 
you will go on to call the clergy the gates of hell, 1 suppose, that shall not 
prevail against you.” 

A saucy little smile of Jane’s seemed to show that he had met her thought. 
Mr. Warren asked Lucy what could make her want to leave such a home as 
she had and go into a lower rank in society. With much trembling, and 
doing little justice to her thought by her faltering speech, Lucy explained 
that a frivolous life did not satisfy her; that she wished to be useful, and to 
have freedom to be as religious as Jane, if not in the same way. She 
saw that Jane was much happier than she used to be, and, she thought 
better... 

“ Happier!” cried her father. ‘I know better than that. I have marked 
her; and I know when she is going to confession as well as she knows it 
herself, Look at her red face on those mornings, and see her bite her lips ; 
and...” 

“Ah! but papa, when she comes home how happy she is !”” | 

“Yes; like a person who has had a tooth out.” 

“ And,” Lucy went on,” I think she has cured herself of so many faults in 
a short time. She used to be so satirical and censorious ; and now she never | 
says an illword of anybody. And if you saw her among the poor people, 
how they love her, I am sure it would please you. And when we are dancing 
at a ball at two in the morning, she is sitting in a shawl by some sick per- 
son’s bedside, without any fire, and with only a dim candle. Indeed, papa, 
you don’t know how good she is grown.” 

“ When she shows any of her goodness to me, who have the best right to 
it, | may begin to believe in it; but Jane’s charity seems to begin anywhere | 
but at home.” 

Even Miss Warren was sure her father did not quite mean this. She 
thought that, though Jane unhappily differed from them, she was truly help- 
ful and kind in the family. Mr. Warren rose and left the room. At dinner 
~ did not appear. He had gone into the country, as often happened, on 
Jusiness. 

Instead of returning, he sent a packet to each of his two “ rebellious” 
daughters, as he called them, He enclosed £500 to each; notified that this 
was all they would ever have from him; and desired that the house might be 
cleared of them, and of all traces of them, before his return, that day week. 

He was obeyed in this; and also in his command that the names of Jane 
and Lucy should never be spoken in his hearing, nor in his house. The 








| ing of an animating faith. 


| she had been met in Rome. 


| parish church. 


| at last, it was clear that he wished to speak. 


whole town was soon acquainted with this; and strangers who came to th 
town were entertained with curious stories of Mr. Warren’s two outcas 
daughters, who were nuns and went barefoot, flogged themselves all night, 
and other things equally probable. 

When Miss Warren married, which was the next year, the parents’ hope 
rested on the little Harriet, who was brought from school to be the solace of 
home. A governess was selected for her with extreme care; and her quiet- 
ness and docility were such that she would no doubt turn out exactly what it 
was intended she should. 

*‘ We wish her to be an Englishwoman, in every sense of the word,” the 
governess was told. “A Protestant Englishwoman, with the ideas and 
manners of her station, is what we desire to see her.” So the governess set 
to work to make little Harriet a Protestant Englishwoman, carefully guarded 


| from all ideas not already held by her father and mother. 


Meantime, Jane and Lucy were more happy than they had ever been in 
their lives before, though they had many a sorrowful talk about home and 
friends. They had objects in life, freedom and independence, and the bless- 
Before the glow of recent conversion had sub- 
sided, Lucy, who, of course, became a Catholic, married, and settled at some 
distance from her sister. She sometimes wished that it was not at a distance; 


| for she did not quite like the growth of Jane’s enthusiasm, and the turn that 


it took. She was too much employed on secret services for her church. 
During the half year, of course she could not leave home; but with the first 
day of the holidays she more than once disappeared, and returned at the end 
of a month or six weeks, a good deal sunburned, and with a bonnet of de- 
cidedly foreign make; and it once slipped out, in conversation, that she had 
been in a town, in an odd unfrequented corner of France; and again, that 
There was something wild about this; but 
when Lucy told her so she laughed, and said she was in the hands of people 
who could take better care of her than her own dear sister. 

If she surprised others, she once met with a surprise herself in one of these 
foreign journeys. Ina travelling carriage she saw, handsomely dressed, a 
blooming young woman, the very image of little Harriet,—only grown up: 
and by her side was a gentleman of foreign appearance. It was odd that the 
lady put her head out of the window eagerly, as if to see Jane again. No,— 
it was not really odd; for it was Harriet. Lucy had seen, in a late news- 


| paper, a paragraph which she pointed out to her husband with mingled 


astonishment and amusement. ‘The paragraph told how Count Somebody 
with a long German name, and a list of titles, ancestral and military, had led 
to the altar Harriet, the youngest child of Ambrose Warren, Esq., of 





. 
> 


| the service being performed first in the Catholic chapel, and then in the 


It was even so. She, the safe and petted daughter, who 
was to be the Protestant Englishwoman of the family, with no ideas beyond 
her station (above or below), was married, with her parents’ joyful consent, 
to a Catholic nobleman in the Austrian service. 

The daughters now wrote home, supposing that their conversion would be 
But no notice was taken of their letters, ‘Their conversion might, 
perhaps, have been forgiven; but not their having kept a school and “ dis- 
graced their family.” 


forgiven. 


Their mother died, and they were not summoned. 
When the time drew near for their father to follow, they learned his state by 
constant enquiry ; and at length Jane ventured to go. 

He was sinking, but quite sensible. His eldest daughter;—an excellent 
nurse,—had fully done her duty by him, aided by her husband. ‘Towards 
Jane he seemed to have no strong feeling of any kind: certainly no remorse 
When she waited on him, he thanked her: he found no fault, 
and said to the physician that everybody was very kind. On the last night, 
when it was evident that the end was very near, Jane called the servants into 
his room, and lighted some wax candles in one corner, and made everybody 
kneel, and kneeled herself, repeating prayers aloud. 
but Jane was positive. 


or shame. 


Her sister remonstrated, 
What she was doing could do her father no harm, 
and she must neglect no chance for his soul. Hour after hour she went on. 


| It seemed, indeed, as if the dying man was too far gone to be disturbed, but, 


His eldest daughter bent down 
Jane sprang to the bed. What he said was— 

* Mind, now—do you hear me? Mind,—take notice,—I die a Protestant. 
I have not been as good a one as I might have been, perhaps, though I have 
always endeavoured to do my duty; but I die a member of the Church of 
England.” 

“We hear you, dear father. 
Church of England.” 

This settled, he closed his eyes and died ;—died almost before Jane could 
resume her efforts for his safety. She vowed that while she lived she would 
pray for his soul. 


her ear. 


You die a Protestant,—a member of the 


She had henceforth one object of her own; and only one—to save money 
enough to secure her reception in a convent, where, free from worldly cares, 
she might devote her energies, before they began to fail, to the service of her 
Church, without stint or drawback. 

As Harriet soon embraced her husband’s religion, the eldest of the family 
could not visit any of her sisters. She would have liked to stay with them 
all; and especially with Harriet, in her Austrian castle; but she was afraid 
of the priests she must meet, and the “ mummeries” she must see. She 
observed to her husband that people had much to answer for who changed 
their opinions,—it was so inconvenient to their families, and in society ; and 
her husband, as usual, placidly agreed to what she said. 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 

In the week ending last Saturday, the deaths regis- 
tered in the metropolitan districts amounted to 1166. 
This result shows a small encrease on the average of cor- 
responding weeks in the 10 years 1840-9, which is 1146 
(without correction for probable encrease of population); 
the numbers severally returned in these cht a having 
been less than 800 in 1841, and having risen to 1262 in 


1846, and, by the force of influenza, to 1946 in 1847. | 


During the three weeks which have just elapsed of the 
current month, 1004, 1090, and 1166 deaths have been 
successively recorded; but it must be observed that the 
formidable encrease in the present return is caused not 
exclusively or principally by an augmented rate of mor 
tality, but by an influx of coroners’ cases, which occurred 
at dates antecedent to last week though the registration 
of them has been postponed till the close of the quarter. 
Of the deaths on which inquests are held, the largest 
proportion fall under the category of ‘“ violence;’’ 
and of these 4 are now enumerated under poison, 
1l under burns and scalds, 6 under hanging and suffo- 
cation, 2 under drowning, and 27 under fractures and 
wounds (of which 14 occurred to men by accidental falls 
on the street, and by falling from windows and other 
heights). Two boys, three girls, and an aged woman 
were burnt by the clothes taking fire; 3 children were 
accidentally suffocated in bed ; 6 children died from want 
of breast-milk ; a woman was poisoned by an overdose of 
laudanum, and achild by Godfrey’s cordial. Intempe- 
rance was fatal to a man and a woman, by producing 
apoplexy; and a miller of 19 years died from “ disease of 
Jungs and knee-joint (about 4 months),”’ whose illness is 
stated to have arisen from inhaling the dust of bis mill, 


Commercial Wtoirs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
SATURDAY. 

This is generally a dull week in the market for English 
Funds, and the dulness has been aggravated by the an- 
nouncement made by the Bank Directors, yesterday, of 
their intention to raise the rate of discount from 24 to 3 
percent. The rate has been at the former amount since 
the 23rd of November, 1849. The effect on the Money 
Market was instantaneous. Consols, which had opened 
on Thursday morning at 97} to 97}, very soon began to 
decline, and ultimately left ctf at 96% to 964. Yesterday 
the market opened heavily, but slightly recovered during 
the day. Consols closed at 964 to 96§. 

In the Foreign Stock Market very little business has 
been done. The market opened with a generally firmer 
tone yesterday, but experienced a reaction towards the 
afternoon, owing to the fall in the home funds. 
Mexican Bonds were particularly heavy. They were 
first done at 353, and last at 34§, being a fall of fully 1 
per cent. from Tuesday. Peruvian also declined to the 
same extent; they were first operated in at 8lj, and 
last at 80; the Deferred at 36}. Buenos Ayres, 51; 
Equador, 34; Spanish Three per Cents. opened firm 
at 40}, but receded to 393; and the Five per Cents., after 
being done at 18, fell to 173; Portuguese Four per 
Cents., 35; Russian Stock opened also firm, the Four- 
and-a- Half per Cents. being done at 953, but last at 98; 
Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 59} to 594; ditto 
Four per Cents., 90} to 91; Danish Five per Cents., 101 
to 4; French Five per Cents., 96f., at the exchange of 
24f. 90c. 

MARK-LANE, Fripay, Dee. 27. 

Our market during the present week has been cha- 
racterized by the dulness usual at this season of the year. 
On Monday Wheat was ls. to 2s. cheaper; Barley like- 
wise declined ls. in value. At the country markets held 
during the weck, the same downward tendency has pre- 
vailed. Wednesday being Christmas-day was of course 
a close holiday here, and at this day’s market the amount 
of business doing is very limited at the rates current on 
Monday. Oats, Peas, and Beans maintain their value 
with greater firmness than Wheat and Barley. 


o7 


Arrivals from Dec. 23 to 27 :— 


English. Irish. Foreign, 
Wheat .. 2580 —- 8140 
Barley .. .. 9830 — 1500 
Oats.. «. «. 45470 3350 


2110 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 


Closing Prices.) 











| Satur.; Mond.| Tues. Wedn. Thurs. | Frid. 

Bank Stock.... | 214 214 214 _— 2134 } 
BperCt.Red..| 979 973 97 ent 97 97} 
3 p. C.Con.Ans. | - annum ats pee } actin 
3 p. C. An, 1726. -- —- — —= 
3p.Ct.Con.,Ac.| 93 | ——| 97 | ——!| 968) 964 
3¢p. Cent. An. | 9&4 994 99 — 9X? 94 
New 5 per Cts, — — einai en. 
Long Ans.,1860.} —— | 73 73 | —— 7 13-16/7 13-16 
Ind. St. 10, p.et.) — | me a a pric 
Ditto Bonds ..| & p| 86p!} Sp} —— 80 p| &8p 
Ex. Bills, 10001.| 67 p| 67 p| 67p|) —— 63 p 61 p 

Ditto, 5% ..| 65 p | 67 P 67 p —_— — | tip 

Ditto, Smal — 67 p 67 p onme 64 p 64 p 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending I riday 


Evening. 
Austrian 5 perCents. 934 Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 31] 
Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. W09 Small... “ 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 884 Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts, 51 Peruvian 44 per Cents. — 
Chilian 6 per Cents... 104 Portuguese 5 per Cent. — 
Danish 5 per Cents. .. 10!4 —— dper Cts. 344 


Dutch 24 per Cents... 59 - 
4 per Cents. .. 9 Russian, 1822, 5 p. Cta. 

Ecuador Bonds — | Span. Actives, 5 p, Cts. 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 95.40 
- 3 p.Cts,, Dec. 27,57,45 


4 Annuities 
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GRAIN, Mark-lane, Dec. 27, 
Wheat, R. New 





y Maple ...... 30s. to 3is. 

Fine ........ 37 — 40 White ...... 24 — 25 
Old ....ce000. BB — 40 Boilers ...... 28 — 29 
White d Beans, Ticks. ., 25 — 26 
Fine ....4... 40 — 42 Old ....c0c000 81 — 2 
Superior New 42 — 46 Indian Corn.... 30 — 32 
re seve 26 — 27 Oats, Feed .,..16 — 17 
Fine .... 17 — 18 


Poland ,..... 19 — 20 
Malt, Ord.. 48 —S§ Fine .... 20 — 21 

Fine ... 50 — 52 | Potato ...... 19 — 20 
Peas, Hog...... 26 — 28 Fine .... 20 — 21 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Dec. 24. 

DRCLARATIONS OF DivipENps.—W. H. Pitcher, Guildford- 
street, Russell-sqvare, dealer; first div. of 63d., on Thursday, 
Dec. 26, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Ba- 
singhall-street—C, Smith, Enfield, wine merchant; first div. of 


| 28., on Thursday, Dec. 26, and three subsequent Thursdaya ; 





| bers, B 


Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall-street-—G. Dugias, Brunswick-place, 
Old Kent-road, linendraper ; second div. of 28, 3d., on Thursday, 
Dec. 26, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Ba- 
singhall-street—R. J. Goss, Sidney-street, Stepney victualler; 
first and final div. of 3a, 3d,, on Thursday, Dec. 26, and three 
subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall-street—J. 
Miller, Clifton, Bristol, cabinetmaker; first div. of 6d., on 
Thursday, Dee. 26, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stans- 
feld, Basinghall-street—L. Coquerel, Leicester-street, Leicester- 
square, hotelkeeper ; first div. of 10d., on Thursday, Dee. 26, and 
three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall-street — 
C. Butler, Tonbridge-wells, Tonbridge ware manufacturer 

second div. of 5d., on Thursday, Dec. 26, and three subsequent 
Thursdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman-street—F. W. Gerish, East- 
road, City-road, ironfounder; second div. of 8\d., on Thursday, 
Dec. 26, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Graham, Cole- 
man-street—G. Booth, Princes-street, Lambeth, limeburner ; 
second div. of ls., on Thursday, Dee. 26, and three subsequent 
Thursdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman-street — P. Broad, jun., 
Brighton, tallowchandler; first div. of 4s. ld., on Thursday, 
Dec. 26, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Graham, Cole- 
man-street—C. Wand, New Bond-street, cook; first div. of 
2s. 3d., on Thursday, Dee. 26, and three subsequent Thuredays ; 
Mr. Graham, Coleman-street—T. Collingwood, Abingdon, but- 
cher; first div. of 2s. ld., on Thursday, Dee, 26, and three sub- 
sequent Thursdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman-street —G. Rack- 
ham, Little Yarmouth, wine merchant; first div. of Is. 6d., on 
Thursday, Dec. 26, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. 
Graham, Coleman-street. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—C, M. Kernot, West Cowes, Isle 
of Wight, chemist. 

BankKrvupts.—J. BurcoyneandG. A. PHILLIN, Featherstone- 
buildings, Holborn, sword cutlers, to surrender Jan, 3, Feb. 4; 
solicitors, Messrs. Piercy and Hawks, Three Crown-square, 
Southwark ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld—G. MILTON, late 
of Elizabeth-terrace, Liverpool-road, Islington, contractor, 
Jan. 3, Feb. 7; solicitor, Mr. Neal, Austinfriars; official as- 
signee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lane, Cornhill—J. BarBer, Eaton 
Socon, Bedfordshire, builder, Jan. 7 and 31; solicitors, Messrs. 
Sharpe, Field, Jackson, and Newbold, Bedford-row, and Mr. 
Walpole, Beyton-lodge, near Bury St. Edmunds; official assignee, 
Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street—J. N. Har- 
Low, Ramsgate, wine merchant, Jan. 2, Feb. 6; solicitor, Mr. 
Michall, Red Lion-square ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman- 
street-buildings—C. MARson, Newmarket, livery stable keeper, 
Jan. 7, Feb.6; solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion-house; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall- 
street—H. Hamer, Blackfriars-road, linendraper, Jan. 9, Feb. 6; 
solicitor, Mr. Jones, Sise-lane, 

Divipenps.—Jan, 17, W. Piggott, Great Eversden, Cam- 
bridgeshire, general shopkeeper—Jan. 14, J. Robinson, High 
Holborn, bookseller—Jan. 14, H. Channon, Bruton-street, 
Berkeley-equare, haberdasher—Jan. 17, ‘T. 8. Buttifant, Nor- 
wich, haberdasher—Jan, 18, J. Wilcox, Little Bell-alley, Moor- 
gate-street, tailor—Jan. 16, G. C. Searle, Tyndale-place, Isling- 
ton, apothecary—Jan. 17, W. Jones, Bristol, stationer—Jan. 16, 
C. 8. Fenwick, Tynemouth, banker—Jan. 17, W. Hardy, Man- 
chester, drysalter—Jan, 17, R. Deane, Liverpool and Barbadoes, 
merchant—Jan. 17, W. Maury, Liverpool, merchant—Jan. 17, 
R. Abram, Liverpool, merchant—Jan. 15, W. Jefferson, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, painter — Jan. 15, J. Sterk, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
wine merchant—Jan. 17, 8. Gibson, York, licensed victualler— 
Jan. 15, T. Dalton and T. Edwards, Birmingham, ironfounders. 

CERTIFICATES.—T°0 be granted, unless cause be shown to the con- 
trary, on the day of meeting.—Jan. 16, 8. and W. B. Adams, 
Bow, engineers —Jan. 13, H. F. Ross, West Cowes, Isle of 
Wight and Philpot-lane, Fenchurch-street, commistion and 
shipping agent—Jan. 17, C. Brady, Rood-lane, Fenchurch- 
street, merchant—Jan. 17, A. Cranston, Wimborne Minster, 
Dorsetshire, cabinetmaker—Jan. 17, T. Dyson, Albert-street, 
Newington, railway contractor—Jan. 21, R. Debenham, Edward- 
street, Portman-square, draper—Jan. 14, J. Hall, Brighton, vic- 
tualler— Jan. 17, C. J. Hubbard, Crutchedfriars, and Saffron 
Walden, Essex, hop merchant—Jan. 17, W. J. A. Ive, Deptford- 
green and Bexley-heath, Kent, shipbuilder—Jan, 16,G.C, Searle, 
Tyndale-place, Islington, apothecary—Jan. 16, W. Coles, Milton- 
next-Gravesend, pastry cook —Jan. 17, H. E Ford and W, 
Reeves, Leadenhall-street, ship and insurance agents—Jan. 17, 

Way, Princes-road, Uxbridge-road, licensed victualler— 
Jan. 17, H. and T. Lloyd, Carmarthen, drapers—P. Playfair, 
Warwick, innkeeper — Jan. 14, J, L. Findley, jun., Birmingham, 
tailor, 

ScoTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—A. Wilson, Lesmahago, Lanark- 
shire, carrier, Dec, 28, Jan. 20—W, Mountain, Greenock, rope 
merchant, Dec. 30, Jan. 18—W. and J. Drysdale, Alva, Stirling- 
shire, wool-spinners, Dec. 31, Jan. 21, 


—— 
Friday, December 27. 

DRCLARATIONS OF DivipeNps.—8. Banfill, Edward-street, 
Langham-place, cabinet-maker; first div. of 2s. 9d, Dec. 31, or 
any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhell-chambers, 
Basinghall-street—E. and J. Julian, New Buckenham, Norfolk, 
grocers; first div. of ls., Dee. 31, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street— W. Holmes, 
Friday-street, silk gauze manufacturer ; first div. of 1s. 6d., Dec. 
31, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-cham- 
bers, Basinghali-street — W. Gee, Murray-street, Hoxton, 
Tuscan hat manufacturer; firet div. of Ys. Dee. 31, or any 
subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Ba- 
singhall-street — J. Ward, Bishopsgate-street, chemist; se- 
cond div. of Ild., Dee. 31, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. 
Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street—W. Willimot, 
jun., Brixton, clerk in the Customs; 
Dec, 31, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall- 
chambers, Basinghall-street—R. Dart and J. Brown, Bedford- 
street, Covent-garden, coach lace, manufacturers ; first. div. of 


any eubsequent Tuesday: Mr. Pennell, Guildhail-chambers, 
Basinghall-street—J. Webb, Hounslow-heath, retailer of beer; 
second div. of 3s. 5d, Dee. 31, or any su Tuesday ; 
Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street —J, F. 


| Everett, Holborn, hydraulic engineer; first div. of 7e, 6d,, Dec. 
| 31, or any caheaneees Tuesday ; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-cham- 


bers, Basinghall-street—C. Farmer, Bégewsre-sont eeaeaars’ 
first div. of 4d., Dee, 31, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr, 
nell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street—T. peri hp 
Dover-street, flour dealer; second div, of 7d, and 13- ofa 
penny, Dec. 31, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Pennell, Guild- 
all-chambers, Basinghall-stre.t—J. Fraser, Brighton, draper, 
first div. of 8. 3d, Dec. 31, or any subsequent is tay r. 
Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basiughall-street — E. Nairne, 
Warnford-court, stock broker ; first div. of 53d., Dec. 31, or any 
subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basing- 


| hall-street — W, and A. Miller, Liverpool and Bootle, wine 


merchants; div. of 20s. on the separate estate of W. Miller, 


| and dis. of 6s. 8d. on separate estate of A. Miller, Jan. 1, or any 





second div. of la. 24d., | 


8s., Dee. 31, orany subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall- | 


chambers, Basinghall-street—W. Gootch, first div. of &d., Dec. 


31, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-cham- 
singhall-street—W. Kob:rta, Burnham, Buckingham- 
shire, apothecary; first div. of 38., Dee. 3i, or avy subsequent 
Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street— 
T. Atterton, Rattlesden, Suffolk, maltster; first (div. of ls. 6{d., 
Dec. 31, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall- 
chambers, Basinghall-street—Marsh and Son, Great Scotland- 
yard, navy agents ; seventh div, of @ths of a penny, Dec, 31, or 





subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—T. Wheeler, 
Liverpool, fruit merchant; div. of 2d,, Jan. 1, or any subse- 
quent Wednesday; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—W, N. ,» Cam- 
bridge-villas, Great College-street, Camden New-town, builder; 
first and final div. of §ths of a penny, Dee, 28, and three subse- 
quent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abehurch-lane—F. Mountford, 
Greenwich, stationer; firet div. of 4s. 9d., Dec. 28, and three 
subsequent Saturdays; Mr.Groom, Abchurch-lane—E, Capstick, 
Greenwich, upholsterer; firet div, of Is. 6d., Dec, 28, and two 
subsequent Saturdays; Mr, Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basing- 
hall street—J. Jardine, Dartford, Kent, linendraper; first div. 
of 58., Dec. 28, and two subsequent Satudays: Mr. Edwards, 
Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street—C, Pulling, Tooley-street 
and Trinity-square, Southwark, potato salesman ; first div, of @d., 
Dec. 28, and two subsequent § days; Mr, Edwards, 8am- 
brook-court, Basinghall-street—J. Easton, Somersham, Hunting- 
donshire, carrier ; first div. of 3s. 3gd., Dec. 28, and two subse- 
quent Saturdays; Mr, Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall- 
street—J. Storey, Monkwearmouth, Durham, rope manufacturer ; 
second div. of 2}d., Dec. 28, and any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Bankrupts.—F. Youne, North-place, Kingsland-road, and 
Silver-street, Golden-square, cheesemonger, to surrender Jan. 3, 
Feb. 7; solicitor, Mr. Wellborn, Tooley-street, Southwark ; 
official assignee, Mr. Graliam—W. MiTcHect and W. Bixns, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, ironfounders, Jan. 13, Feb. 3; solicitors, 
Messrs. Shepherd and Marshall, Barnsley; and Messrs. Bond 
and Barwick, Leeds; official a r. Hope, Leedse—J. 
Unwin, Bradford, Yorkehire, stuff manufacturer, Jan. 16, Feb. 
7; solicitors, Messrs. Richardson and Gaunt, Leeds; official 
assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds—J. BARKER, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and North Shields, merchant, Jan. 7, Feb. 11; solicitors, 
Messrs. Crosby and Compton, Church-court, Old Jewry; and 
Mr. Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

DivipeNnps.—Jan. 25,H. Donaldson, Buckingh treet,Strand, 
army agent—Jan. 25, H. Burton, York-square, Commercial- 
road East, clerk—Jan. 18, W. K. J. Wilson, Sidney-place, Stock- 
well, master mariner—Jan. 21, J. Richards, jos., i 
banker—Jan. 22, H. M. Bowden, Lime-street, Leadenhall-street 
export merchant—Jan. 21, J. Starkey, Old-street, St. Luke's, 
carpenter — Jan, 24, J. Savill, St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, 
draper— Jan. 22, B. W. A. Sleigh, Bedford-street, Strand, 
printer—Jan. 22, J. Jardine, Dartford, Kent, linendraper— 
Jan, 23, 8. and W. E. Gundry, Bridport, Dorsetshire, bankers 
—Jan. 14, W. Lucan, Preston, I hire, innkeeper. 

Certiricates.—T7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary on the day of meeting. —Jan, 20, E. H. Kiddle, Valen- 
tine-place, Blackfriars-road, miller — Jan. 17, T. King, jun,, 
East Greenwich, builder — Jan. 17, R. Westley, Green " 
bootmaker—Jan. 17, R. Barker and H. Davey, Bicester, Oxford- 
shire, drapers—Jan. 21, J. Simp Manchester, grocer— 
Jan. 20, J. Smith, Liverpool, habardasher. 














ScoTcH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. Stewart, jun.,G w, flesher, 
Dec. 3], Jan. 21 — W. Kent, Helensburgh, Dum! hire, 
joiner, Jan. 1 and 22—G. Mac Leod, Glasgow, whole: emist, 


Jan. 2 and 23—D, Reekie, Ferry-Port-on-Craig, grocer, Jan. 2 
and 24. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

On the lst inst., at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of the Reveretid 
J. Edwards, rector of Barningham, Suffolk, of a son. 

On the 15th inst., at Claremont-villa, Limerick, the wife of Jas. 
Butler Boyd, Esq., of twin daughters, 

On the 20th inst., in Westbourne-terrace, the wife of Edw. N. 
Conant, Esq., of a daughter, 

On the 2let inst., in New Cavendish-street, Portland-place, 
Mrs. Lionel! Booth, of a son. 

On the 2ist inst., at Itchenstoke Rectory, Hants, the Honour- 
able Mrs. KR. C. Trench, of a son. 

On the 22nd inst., at Woolwich, the wife of H. J. Tribe, Esq., 
Royal Marines, of a son. 

On the 22nd inst., in Mon’ e-street, the wife of Edw. Leigh 
Pemberton, jun., Esq., of a ny P 

On the 22nd inst., at Ryburgh Reetory, Norfolk, the wife vf 
the Reverend A. Hemsworth, of a daughter. 

On the 22nd inst., at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Honourable Mrs. 
William Law, of a daughter. 

On the 24th inst., in Chester-square, Mrs. Henry Kingscote, 


of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES 

On the 19th ult., at the Church of 8t. John, in the Island of 
Baroadves, Major C. E. Michel, of the Sixty-sixth Regiment, to 
Emily Spooner, eldest daughter of Sir Robert B. Clarke, K.C.B, 
chief justice of Barbadoes and St. Lucia, 

On the 23rd ult., at the Cathedral Church of An’ R. P. Cc, 
Jones, Esq., of the Royal Artillery, to Eliza Harriet, ouly daugh« 
ter of T. Lane, Esq., colonial secretary of Antigua. 

On the 18th inst., at Enfield, G. M. Traey, Esq., of St. John’s- 
wood. to Anne, widow of the Reverend D. Cresswell, DD., F.R.8 
late vicar of St. Andrew's Churel:, Enfield. y 

On the 20th inst., at the Cathedral, Manchester, T. Chapman, 
Esq., of bronswiek-square, to Martha Gamble, daughter of the 
late G. O. Woolley, Esq , of Kensington-gore. 

On the 2Ist inst., at West Ham Chureh, John Hall. jun., Esq. 
son of Jobn Hall, Esq., K.N., of Blackheath, to Catherine, second 
daughter of John Barrett, Esq., of Scarborough. 

On the 2Istinst., at Bedfont Church, Middlesex, Henry Arthur 
Herbert, Esq., son of the Reverend H, Herbert, rector of Rath- 
downey, Queen’s County, to Grace Anne, fifth daughter of the 
Right Honourable the Lord Chief Baron. 

On the 23rd inst., at 8t. George-the-Martyr, Queen-square, 
E. F.. Greville, Eeq., of St. James’s-square, Notting-hill, second 
son of R. K. Greville, Esq., LL.D., Edinburgh, to Rosa, eldest 
daughter of J. Michael, Keq., Red Lion-square, 

On the 24th inst., at Trinity Church, Westbourne-terrace, J. T. 
Woolley, Esq._of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Mary 
F lora, eldest daughter of the ate Captain H. Kerr. 

DEATHs. 

On the 22nd of October, at Secunderabad, Maria, wife of 
Lieutevant-Colonel W. Osborne, Nineteenth Madras N.I. 

On the 26th of October, at Bhooj, Bombay, Lieutenant- 

R. Bulkley, ~ a Second Guanatie N.L - coon 

On the 30th of October, at Neemuch, Mary Emma, 

Major Walter, Third Bombay Light Cavalry. mentee 
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On the 20th inst., at Ashwell Vicarage, aged 74, the Reverend 
Henry Morice, M.A., vicar of Ashwell, rural dean, and canon of 
Lincoln, 

On the 20th inst., at Evercreech-house, Somersetshire, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide. 

On the 2ist inst., at ~~ near St. Alban’s, 87, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of J. Wyatt, ., bencher of the Inner Temple. 

On the 2lst inst., in Chester-square, , the wife of the 
Reverend E. 8. Ensor, Rollesby Rectory, Norfolk. 

On the 22nd inst., at the Rectory, Woolwich, the Reverend W. 
Greenlaw, M.A., rector of that parish, 





yam ES EPPS’S PREPARED COCOA. 

Cocoa is a nut, which, besides farinaceous substance, con- 
tains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one advantage, which 
is that it is less liable than any other oil torancidity. Possessing 
these two nutritive substances, cocoa is become a most valuable 
article of diet, more particularly if, by mechanical or other 
means, the farinaceous substance can be so epeted incorpo- 
rated with the oily that the one will prevent the other from se- 
parating. Such a union is presented in the cocoa prepared by 
James Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, London; and thus, while the delightful flavour, in 
part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole preparation 
will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


REPEAL OF THE PAPER DUTY. 


PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the 
LONDON TAVERN, on THurspay next, January 2, 
1851, at Half-past Six for Seven o’clock, for the purpose of 
adopting measures to obtain the Abolition of the Tax on Paper. 
CHaRLEs Cowen, Esq., in the Chair, 
Groroe Huaaett, Secretary, 
Office of the “* Association for the Abolition of the Duty on 
Paper,” 4, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 
December 27, 1850. 





A CARD, 
DOBSON COLLET, of the Royal Italian 


@ Opera, Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For Terms 


of Musical Lectures, Private Lessons, or Class Teaching, in | 


Town or Country, apply to C. D. C., 15, Essex-street, Strand 





OLDERO’S POWDERS for the CURE of 
OFFENSIVE BREATH.—tThe large sale is a sufficient 
guarantee of their efficacy,—a certain cure even in the most 
stubborn cases. Sold only by Mr. Boldero, in boxes, 3s. 6d. and 
7s. 6d. each, at No. 8, Lower James-street, Golden-square, and 
forwarded into the Country on receipt of a Post-office order, or 
Postage Stamps for the amount and the carriage. 








James Epps's name and address is on each packet. The ad- 
dress of any local Agent forwarded i liately licati 





NOTHER TESTIMONIAL in favour of Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, from Dr. Middleton. 
“1, West Adam-street, Edinburgh, Dec. 4, 1850. ~ 

“I have very t pleasure in bearing my testimony in favour 





of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers in very many cases. 
* JoHN MIDDLETON, N.D., M.R.C.S., &c.” 
DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid 
cure of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 
They have a most pleasant taste. 
Price Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, per box. 
Agents: Da Silva and Co., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
Sold by all medicine venders. Also 
DR. LOCOCK’S FAMILY APERIJENT ANTIBILIOUS 
WAFERS, having a most agreeable taste. The best medicine 
for children, Full directions are given with every box. 
Price Is, 1jd., 28. 9d., and Ils. per box. Also 
DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, the only medicine re- 
commended to be taken by ladies. Have no taste of medicine. 
Price Is. 1id., 2s, 9d., and Lis. per box. 
ALL PILLS UNDER SIMILAR NAMES 
COUNTERFEITS. 


ARE 








HEALTH WHERE ‘TIS SOUGHT. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 


Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No, 5, Little 
‘Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849. 

“ To Professor HOLLOWAY, 

“ S1n,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with constant nervous headaches, giddi- 
ness, and sickness of the stomach, together with a great depres- 
sionof spirits. I used to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as I had been to many medical men, some of whom, after doing 
all that was in their power, informed me that they considered 
that | had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, to- 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver, 
making my case so complicated that nothing could be done for 
me. One day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, | saw 
ycur Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever 1 soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went 
on persevering in their use for six months, when I am happy to 
say they effected a perfect cure, 

(Signed) “ WILLIAM SMITH, 
“(frequently called EDWARD).” 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor HoLLoway, 214, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, aud by most all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices—l1ls.14d,, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lls., 
22s., and 33s. each Box, There is a considerable saving by 
taking the larger sizes, 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients inevery Dis- 
order are affixed to each Box, 


ATRIMONY MADE EASY; or, 
HOW TO WIN A LOVER. 


Miss ELLEN DAWSON will send free to any address, on 
receipt of thirteen postage stamps, plain directions to enable 
Ladies or Gentlemen to win the affections of as many of the 
opposite sex as their hearts may desire. The proposal is simple, 
and so captivating and enthralling that all may be married, irre- 
spective of age, appearance, or position; and last, though not 
least, it can be arranged with such ease and delicacy that detec- 
tion is impossible, 

YOUR CHARACTER SEEN IN YOUR 
HANDWRITING. 


The ORIGINAL GRAPHIOLOGIST continues with immense 
success to delineate the character of individuals from a Graphio- 
logical examination of their handwriting. All persons desirous 
of testing this new and interesting science are invited to forward 
a specimen of their own or their friends’ writing, stating age, 
sex, and profession, enclosing thirteen postage stamps, and they 
will receive, per return, an unerring description of their mevtal 
and moral qualities, pointing out gifts and defects hitherto un- 
suspected, with their probable influence on future life, with 
advice in all cases of distress, doubt, and difficulty. 

The many thousands who have thankfully acknowledged the 
value of advice given, and the accuracy of Miss Dawson's deli- 
neation of character, establish the truth and value of the science 
beyond a doubt. 





AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 
“ Many thanks for your description of my friend’s character ; 
it confirms all that I have been told of him, The value and im- 
portance of Graphiology is indeed imirense—false friends may be 


detected, and the character of all in whom we are interested cor- | 


rectly known.”—Miss Lee, St. Ives. 
“ Your pourtrayal of my character is admitted tobe true by all 
my friends.""—Miss M., Taunton. 
Just published, 
ETIQUETTE on LOVE; or, Advice on Marriage. 
By ELten Dawson. 
Price Is., or free by post for 15 stamps, 

“ A very instructive little work, The anthoress evidently un- 
derstood her subject.”—@lasgow Daily Mail. 

“ Acharming little book, and one we should recommend to the 
perusal of all, especially to those contemplating marriage.”— 
Lady's Newspaper. 

Address Miss ELLEN DAWSON, Post-office, Gray’s-inn 
road, London. . 
N,B. Beware of ignorant imitating pretenders, 





A NEW MEDICINE. 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 
of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant to 
those who object to fluid medicines, and suited to the convenience 
of persons travelling, visiting, or engaged in business. 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratuin essential to the proper development 
of the curative effects of any medicine, but more especially de- 


sirable in those used in the treatment of the diseases for which | 


these Capsules are particularly recommended, and which so 


anxiously concern both the medical attendant and patient; the | 
most delicate person may take them with perfect safety, and | 


they are unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 
Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, at his Laboratory, 

Blacktriars-road, where they may be had, and of all Medicine 

Vendors, in boxes, at 2s. $d. and 4s. 6d. each, or sent free by 

postat 3s. and 5s, each. Of whom, also, may be had, in bottles, 

at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lls. each, 
FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION, 
TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esy., F.R.S,, President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St, Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King's College, London, 
“| have made a trial of Mr. Frauks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. ‘Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba, 
(Signed) “ Josepu HENRY GREEN, 

“ Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835,” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

“Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
— of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr, Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 

“* New-street, April 13, 1835.” 

*,* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GgorGe FRANKS 
Blackfriars-road "—being attached to each. 


AINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAGO, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, 
STRICTURE, &.—DR. DE ROOS’S RENAL PILLS, as their 
name, Renal (or the kidneys), indicates, are the most safe and 
efficacious remedy ever discovered for the above dangerous com- 
plaints and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs generally, 
whether resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which if neg- 
lected, frequently end in stone in the bladder, and a lingering 
death. For gout and rheumatism, depression of spirits, dislike 
of society, incapacity for business, loss of memory, drowsiness, 
sleep without refreshment, and nervousness, when (as is often 
the case) arising from or combined with urinary diseases, they 
are unequalled ; how necessary it is, then, that persons thus af- 
flicted should attend at once to these important matters. By 
their salutary action on acidity of the stomach they correct bile 
and indigestion, purify and promote the renal secretions, thereby 
poaees the formation of stone, and establishing for life the 
ealthy functions of all these organs. 
Sold in boxes, with directions, &c., at 1s. 1jd., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d., 
and Ils. each. 


IMPORTANT TO FEMALES.—Dr. DE ROOS’ 
FEMALE PILLS are the best and safest medicine, under any 
circumstances, for regulating the secretions, keeping them in a 
healthy condition, and removing all affections dependent on 
irregularities, general weakness, accompanied by excessive pale- 
ness of the countenance, shortness of breath, cough, weariness, 
incapacity for exertion, sinking at the pit of the stomach, fever- 
ishness, indigestion, constipation, loss of appetite, flatulence, 
heartburn, giddiness, palpitation, pains in the head, stomach, 
loins, &c. &c. (the results of which, if neglected, are generally a 
total incapacity for the marriage state). By their peculiar ac- 
tion on the system, they remove all hysterical and nervous affec- 
tions, prevent consumption, and are better calculated to cure 
those peculiar conditions which, in the onset, lead to the above 
distressing maladivs, than any other compound ever published. 

Sold in boxes, with directions, &c., at ls. I4d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 
and Ils each. 

N.B.—“A FEW HINTS ON FEMALE DISEASES,” sent 
post free, by the Author, for two postage stamps. 


DR. DE ROOS’ PILE & FISTULA SALVES, 


for the cure of these complaints without operation. Any un- 











easiness or itching of the lower bowel may be regarded as symp- 
tomatic of piles, and if neglected will lead to prolapsus of the 
rectum, or to the formation of fistula, the highly dangerous and 
even fatal character of which is well known. By a timely use of 
the Saive all further consequences may be averted, and the cure 
| speedily effected. The worst cases have been frequently cured 
) by it, when all other treatment had failed. 

| So d in pots, with directions, &c., at 4s. 6d., or three times the 
quantity for lls.; and four iis. quantities for 33s, 

Purchasers will specify which is required, the Pile or the 
Fistula Salve. 

N.B.—“IMPORTANT HINTS on PILES and FISTULA,” 
sent post free, by the Author, for two postage stamps. 

CAUTION.—See that the Proprietor’s name, in white letters, 
is on the Government Stamp, without which none are genuine. 

*,*—Advice and Medicine, £1, Patents corresponded with 
till cured, 

Any of the above may be obtained through all Medicine Ven- 
dors in the Kingdom, or should difficulty oceur, enclose postage 
saps te Dr De Roos, 55, kly Place, Holborn Hill, London ; 
where he may be e n-nited on these matters daily, from ten till 
one, und fonr till eight, Sunday excepted, . 





NATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Basis adopted at a Meeting of the General Council, held in 
the Mechanics’ Institution, Manchester, on Wednesd 
cember 4, 1850. 5 
The National Public School Association is formed to Promote 
the establishment, by law, in England and Wales, of a system of 
Free Schools ; which, supported by local rates, and managed by 
local committees, specially elected for that purpose by the rate. 
payers, shall impart secular instruction only ; Jeaving to parents, 











guardians, and religious teachers, the inculcation of doctrinal 
religion, to afford opportunities for which, the schools shall be 
closed at stated times in each week. 


Now ready, in fooiscap, Svo., cloth, lettered, price 3s., 
NATIONAL EDUCATION not necessarily Go« 
| vernmental, Sectarian, or Irreligious, shewn in a Series of Papers 
read at the Meetings of the Lancashire Public School Association, 

London: C. Gilpin; Manchester: at the Office of the National 
Public School Association, 3, Cross-street, December 11, 1850. 

By Order, Rosert WILson SMILeEs, Secretary. 





SOMETHING RATIONAL! ila 
A COMFORTABLE SHAVE FOR 3d, PER MONTH. 


O ALL WHOSE TIME IS PRECIOUS.— 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SHAVING-STICK produces, 
with hot or cold water, an instantaneous, unctuous, and con- 
sistent lather, which softens the beard, and thereby renders the 
process of shaving more rapid, easy, and cleanly than the old 
mode. Pears's Shaving-Stick is formed from his Transparent 
Soap, which has a most agreeable fragrant odour, and its firm 
consistence makes it more durable than any other Soap. Price 
of Shaving-Sticks, in cases, is. and ls. 6d. each, 
Upon Sixteen postage Stamps being sent to A. and F. Pears, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, one Stick will be 
forwarded by Post, 


LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, &e, 
N ANY Preparations for the Hair have been 

introduced to the Public, but none have gained such a 
world-wide celebrity and immense sale as Miss DEAN'S CRINI- 
LENE. It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, 
Eyebrows, &c., in three or four weeks, with the utmost cer- 
tainty; and will be found eminently successful in nourishing, 
curling, and beautifying the Hair, and checking greyness in all 
its stages, strengthening weak Hair, preventing its falling off, 
&e. &c. For the reproduction of Hair in Baldness, from what- 
ever cause, and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never 
having failed. One trial only is solicited to prove the fact. It 
is an elegantly-scented preparation, and sufficieat for three 
| months’ use will be sent (post free) on receipt of twenty-four 
| postage stamps, by Miss Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s- 
cross, London. 
| For Children it is indispensable, as forming the basis of a 
| beautiful head of hair, 

AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

“T constantly use your Crinilene for my children, 
my hair perfectly."—Mrs. Long, Hitchin, Herts. 

“T have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thanks to 
your Crinilene.”—Mr, Grey, Eaton-square, Chelsea, 

Professor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene. says :—“It is per- 
fectly free from any injurious colouring or other matter, and the 
best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is delicate 
and very persistent.” 

CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 

Those who wish to walk with perfect ease wiil find Miss 
DEAN’3 ABSORBENT the only radical Cure for Corns and 
Bunions. It is guaranteed to cure them in three days, without 
cutting or pain. One trial is earnestly solicited by all suffering 
from such tormentors. 

Sent post-free, on receipt of Fourteen Stamps, by Miss Dean, 
48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London, 


It restored 








EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYE- 
BROWS, &c., may be with certainty obtained by using 
a very small portion of ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PAKISIAN 
POMADE, every morning, instead of any oil or other preparation. 
A fortnight’s use will, in most cases, show its surprising 
properties in producing and curling Whiskers, Hair, &c., at 
any age, from whatever cause deficient; as also checking gray- 
ness, Xc. 

Sent free by post, with instructions, &c., on receipt of twenty- 
four postage stamps, by Miss Coupelle, Ely-place, Holborn, 
London; who may be consulted on these matters daily, from two 
till five o’clock.f 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Lieutenant Holroyd, R.N., writes: “Its effects are truly as 
tonishing; it has thickened and darkened my hair very much.” 

Mrs. Buckley, Stapelford: ** Your delightful Pomade has im- 
proved my hair wonderfully.” 

Mr. Yates, hair-dresser, Malton: “‘ The young man has now a 
good pair of Whiskers; 1 want you to send me two pots for other 
customers of mine.” 

Mrs. Lello, Worthing: “ I use your Pomade in my nursery, 
as I find it very useful for children’s hair also.” 

DO NOT CUT YOUR CORNS—BUT CURE THEM. 

Also will be sent (free), on receipt of thirteen stamps, her only 
safe, speedy, and lasting cure for soft or hard corns, bunions, &c. 
It cures in three days, and is never failing. 


Mrs. Hughes, Sunbury: “It cured four corns, and three 
bunions, amazingly quick, and is the best and safest thing I have 
ever met with.” 

Address: MISS COUPELLE, Ely-place, Holborn, London. 


| g EALTS, HAPPINESS, and EFFICIENCY 

in the various duties of life are intimately connected. 
Thousands drag on a miserable existence, worried with Indiges- 
tion, half imbecile from Nervous Debility, wasting with Scrotula, 
or eaten up with Kheumatism; and tens of thousands, through 
some minor derangement of health, are incapable of either fully 
enjoying the comtorts of life or satisfactorily performing the 
| duties of their station. ‘To all such, whatever may be the nature, 
cause, or extent of their illness or inefficiency, a speedy and 
effectual remedy is now offered in the recent discoveries of 
DR. NAPIER. His medicines, directed to the root of the evil 
| (the debility or derangement of the nervous or vital power), re- 
move disease, renovate the whole frame, both im bedy and mind, 
and permanently invigorate those powers on which Health, 
Happiness, Energy, and Longevity depend. For the better 
accommodation of the Public, Dr. Napier’s remedies are now 
issued in the form of Patent Medicines, and his Neurotonic 
Pills may be had at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. per box. 
Sold by Neville and Boydd, 23, Maddox-street, Regent-street; 
Barclay, Farringdon-street; Hannah and Co., Oxtord-street; 
Prout, Strand, and by most respectable vendors of Patent Medi- 
cines in Town or Coun,ry. The Medicines are also mae up in 
the torm of a Cordial, at +s. Gd. and Its per bottle, A box of 
pills and a paper con taining cases and instructions forward d 
post tree for Pulteen Peuny Stamps, addressed to DR, NAPIER, 
| 23, MADDOX-SEREET, REGEN T-STREET, LONDON. 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


Price 26. 6d., or by Post, 3s., contains :-— 


1. The First Half of the Nineteenth Century. } 

2. Phantoms and Realities. An Autobiography. I, Morning. 

3. Commerce with Africa. 

4, A Gossip on the Christmas Books. ; 

5, Elegy on the Death of the Old Year. By Swynfen Jervis. 

6. Abbé de Voisenon and his Times. 

7, The Cenei. Five Scenes, By Walter Savage Landor. 

& W.M. Thackeray and Arthur Pendennis, Esquires, Bell's 
Ladder of Gold. 

9, Sketches of American Society. By a New Yorker. Life 


at a Watering-Place—The Lionne, 
10, Louis de Saintaine. 
ll. we Companies and Railway Law, 
12. A Carol for the Times. 
London: John W, Parker, West Strand, 





AXHIBITION of 1851.—The Rules for effect. | 


ing the Provisional Registration of Ornamental Designs, 

and of Designs for the Shape and Configuration of Articles of 

Utility, may be obtained thre ugh all Local Committees, and at 

the Offices of the Executive Committee, Building, Hyde-park, 
Kensington-road. 

M. Dicny Wyatt, Secretary of the Executive Committee. 


7 XHIBITION OF 1851.—TENDERS FOR 
1, REFRESHMENTS.—Misapprehensions having arisen 
that it was the desire of her Majesty's Commissioners that 


the three several Refreshment areas must necessarily be let in 
separate contracts, and to separate parties, ant d several altera- 
tions having been required to be ma in the areas to be devoted 


to the sale of Refreshments, the Executive Committee have to 
notify that all the three Refreshment areas may be held by one 
person, and they have, therefore, determined to call for fresh 
tenders, and will accordingly receive them until the 22nd day of 


January, W651, ut twelve o'clock. M. Diany Wyatt, Sec. 
py R A TERNAL F ESTIVA tL. 
On NEW YEAR’S EVE, Dee ber 31, 1850, the FRA- 


TERNAL DEMOCRATS will! Id their ANNUAL FESTIVAL, 
in the LITERARY INSTITUTION, Johne-street, Tottenham- 
court-road. 


Arrangements have been concluded to render the programme 
worthy of the oecasion,as the Fraternal Democrats will be ho- 
noured with the presence of several of the most distinguished | 


Chiefs of the Contir 






ental Democrats—I’'rench, German, and 





Italian. The Programme will include Tea, Concert, and Ball. 
Short addresses will be delivered by several of the principal Ex- 
ponents of British Democracy The members of the APOL- 
LONIC SOCIETY, assisted by the powerful Organ of the Insti- 
tution, will perform a selection of pieces between the Addresses. 
At the conclusion of which, the Ball will commence in the Hall 
ofthe Institution, and the Concert in the large Coffee-room. 

Tea on table by Six precisely Ti kets :—Sing ls. 6d., | 
Double (admitting a Lady and Gentleman or two Ladies), 2s, 6d 
To be had of Mr. Truelove. Bookseller John-otre et, Tottenham- 
court-road; Mr. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster- 
row ; George Julian Harney, 4, Brunsw -row, Queen’s-square. 


ECONOMIC FUNERAL COMPANY, 
(Established January, 1843, under distinguished patronage, 


8 
HE object of this Establishment is, to offer 
every means of economy, combined with respectability, in 
funerals, toany magnitude, at stated char the public is 


of this Office, 





respectfully invited to strictly ex —— 





which was the first established in Englar » observance of 
funeral economy. JAMES J Th IN 3) I R, Manager, 
Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars 
N.B. Orders by Post punctually attended to.—Distance no 
object. 


YOURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE! AND WHAT FIT FOR! 


“* See yourself as others see you,”— Burns. 


ae. EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER of 





ESTIMONIALS from asses, Phi —~ vers, Peers, 
Literary Persons, and Divir very deno , have been 
received by the ORIG INAL. G sRAPHIOLOGIST, oie suationas 
to give her novel and interesti ations of Character from 
an examination of the Handwriting, a style of description 
peculiarly her own, filling the four pages of a sheet of paper 


Persons desirous of knowing their tr 
friend in whom they may be interes send a specimen of 
the writing, stating sex and age, or supposed age (enclosing 
fifteen postage stamps), to MISS GRAHAM, 6, AMPTON- 
STREET, GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LONDON, and they will re- 
ceive in a few days a minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c., of the writer, with many other things 
hitherto unsuspected. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 

ETIQUETTE for the MILLION; or, the Hand 
Book of Courtship and Matrimony Addressed to all Young 
People. By Miss GRAHAM, who will forward it post free (under 
cover) on receipt of eight postage stamps ‘A charming little 
book.”— Daily News. ‘To all contemplating marriage it is 
worth its weight in gold.”—Lady’'s en “We urge all 
our readers to possess this treasure.” — Hera/ 

Address—MISS GRAHAM, 6, AMPTON- STR EET, GRAY’S- 
INN-ROAD, LONDON, 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE. — Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE’S nutritive, health -restoring, AROMATIC 
CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. 
This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the SASSAFRAS 
root, whieh has been long held in great estimation for its puri- 
fying and alterative properties. The AROMATIC QUALITY 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to PROMOTE DIGESTION, 
and to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper may, in a great me asure, be attributed the frequency 
of cases of INDIGESTION generally termed BILIOUS It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 
digestive organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatis sm, and scrofula. In cases 
of DEBILITY of the STOMACH, and a sluggish state of the 
liver and intestines, occasioning flatulences, costiveness, &c., and 
gy mens asthma, it is much recommended. . 

‘oid in pound packets, price 4s., by the Patentee, 12, SOUTH- 
AMPTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON: by ment be 
Agents, Chemis ts, and others. N.B. For a list of Agents, see 
Bradshaw’s Sixpe nny Guide. fie 7 


acter ‘or th it of any 





DR. CULVERWEL L ON NE RVOU! SNESS, DEBIL ITY, Y, AND 
IN er = — 
Price $ ost, ls. 6 
V HAT TO E ‘ T. "DRINK. “AND AVOID. 
** Abstinentia multi curantur mort 
y An Address to the Your ig, the Delicate, the Valetudinarian 
= roy d; instructive of how to avert mar y of the illnesses of 
ie; and showing, also, the resources we hav thin o 
to ee them and live again. eiicshiniins 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row: M; ann, 39, C hill; 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Re Fo gh mn 
-gent-street ; ‘consult tic 
till five; evenings, seven till nine, seretinaaeinies 


i 





NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY BARTON,” 
Just published, feap. 8vo,, gilt edges, price 5s., 


A TALE, 
By the Author of “ Mary Barton.” 
With Illustrations by Birket Foster. 

“The author of ‘Mary Barton’ may well put in a claim to 
obtain audience at Christmas. Her clients have been the op- 
pressed and poor, and her most persuasive advocacy the un- 
compromising truth, The beauty of her writing is its straight- 
forward sincerity. Language flows from her without effort, 
manifestly without pretence or affectation.”— Zzaminer. 





Phis day is published, feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 


SERMONS IN SONNETS. 
WITH A TEXT ON THE NEW YEAR, 
And other Poems. 
By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND, M.A,, of Trinity-hall, 
Cambridge. 


PERIODICALS FOR JANUARY. 
JENNY MAPS. Parr VI. Containing Four 
Maps in a Wrapper. Price 44d. plain, or 8\d. coloured. 
THE DALTONS; or, THREE ROADS IN 
LIFE. By Cuartes Lever. No.¥. Price ls. Illustrated by 
PHIZ 
THE BARONIAL HALLS. No. 10. Price 2s. 6d. 


Re-issue, in super-royal 4to. 


THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND MANU- 
FACTURES. No. 23. Price ls. With numerous Fabric Pat- 
terns and Illustrations. 


WORKS OF SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON,B AR T. Cheap Edition, Part 42. Price 7d. (Night 
and Morning, Part III. 


BECK’S FLORIST AND GARDEN MISCEL- 
LANY. No.37. Price ls. With a Coloured Illustration and 
W oodcuts. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. 361. 
Price 3s. 6d. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 108. Price 
2s. 6d. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
On the Ist of January will be published, ia One Vol. medium 
8vo., cloth, with Ten Coloured Plates, price 7s. 6d 


LD LEMENTARY ANATOMY and PHYSI- 
OLOGY. For Schools and Private Instruction; with 
Lessons on Diet, Intoxicating Drinks, Tobacco, and Disease, 
By WILLIAM Lovert. 
Darton and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 


F UN FOR CHRISTMA 
Ask for the Second Edition of 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION of the IDLENESS 
of ALL NATIONS, which may be carried away for Is. plain, or 
2s. coloured, from all Booksellers and Stationers in the kingdom. 

DEAN and SON, 35, Threadneedle-street, would recommend 
to those making Christmas Presents or New Year’s Gifts their 
New 2s, tid. Books, being well suited for euch purposes, as they 
are tastily bound in fancy cloth, with gilt edges, sides, and 
backs. 


SILVER BLOSSOMS; to produce Golden Fruit ; 
8 pages of Illustrations, 2s. 6d., fancy eloth, gilt side, back, and | 
edges. By the Author of “Spring Flowers and Summer 
Blossoms.” 

CHR ISTMAS BERRIES ; 
Good, & pag 
same Auth yr. 

WHICH IS BEST? Being Stories about the 
Five Senses, and the Five Divisions of the Globe. 14 pages of 
Illustrations, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

TALES of SPRING FLOWERS and SUMMER 
BLOSSOMS, for the Youngand Good. 12 pages of Illustrations, 
2s. 6d. “ Full of pure thoughts and pretty stories in prose and 
veree.”—Douglas Jerrold. 


sc ary RE NATURAL HISTORY, By the 


28 Engravings, and 8 pages of lilustra- 


for the Young and 
of Illustrations, red cloth, gilt, 28, 6d. By the 








¥ L EASANT TALES for LITTLE PEOPLE. 
With above 80 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides, 
and back. 

Of Miss Corner’s various Authentic Histories, universally ac- 
knowledged by the press, as a real acquisition to the Literature 
of the Young, the following are well-suited for Presents :— 

THE FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND that 
should be placed in the hands of a Child. By Miss Conner. 
3s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, sides, and back, 24 pages of plates, 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, with Five Plates, a Map, and a Chronological Table, 
4s. bound in red cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, with 


Three Plates, and a Map, 3s., bound in light green cloth, gilt | 


| design on side, &c. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, Plates, 


Map, and Chronological Table, 3s. in dark green cloth, gilt 
design on side, Xc. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, with | 


Three Historical Plates, and a Map, 3s. bound in blue cloth, gilt 
design on side, &c. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and POR. 
TUGAL, with Three Plates and a Map, 3s.,in fancy cloth, let- 
tered sides and back. 

Will be ready on 5th January, price 3s. 6d., with a Map, 

CORNER’S 
accepted Modern, English, and Foreign Authorities ; as Grote, 
Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, &c. &c. Questions attached to 
each chapter. 


A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories may be obtained» 
post free, on application to the Publishers, and Booksellers 
supplied with the same for distribution. 

London: Thomas Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street; and, 
by order, of all Booksellers. 


HISTORY of GREECE, from | 


| 





| 





On the Ist of January, price 5s., No. XXXV. of 


HE BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
HOM(C@OPATHY, 
Edited by Drs. DnyspaLe, Busseit, and Dupagon, 
(Published Quarterly.) 

Principal Contents :—The Theory of Hom@opathy—Dr. Mad- 
den on Uterine Disease—On Pneumonia, by the Editors—Report 
of the Manchester Homeopathic Hospital—Report of the Hahne- 
mann Hospital; Mr. Holland and the Poor Law Board, &c. 

In order to avoid the rejection of much inperens matter, the 
Editors have been obliged to increase considerably the size of 
the Journal, and, consequently, to raise the price from 4s. to 5s. 

London : Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 
WITH THE MAGAZINES, 
EIGH HUNT’S JOURNAL; 

4 A MISCELLANY for the Cultivation of the Memorable, 
the Progressive, and the Beautiful. 

The first Monthly Part, price 7d., eantains :— 

Address—The Town, Nos. 1., If., Ifl., and IV.: The Bull- 
Fight, a Tale: The Murdered Pump, &c., by Lzign Hunt— 
Two Hundred and Fifty Years Ago, Nos. I. and II., by T. Car- 
LYLE—Original Poetry, by WaLter Savace LANpoR, W. AL- 
LINGHAM, and E. OLLIER—Kemarkable Clubs, I. and II],—The 
Ford, a Tale—The Tutor’s Tale—The Passing Cloud; a Christ- 
mas Story—Schiller’ s Thekla, by PARSON FRANK—A Digression 
to Durham, &c. &c. 

No. V., January 4th, will commence the publication of an 
Original Play, by Leiou Hunt. 

Order of all Newsmen. Office, 300, Strand, London, 
With the Magazines, on the Ist of January, 1851, price 6d., 
No. | of a MONTHLY JOURNAL, 

THE ENGLISH REPUBLIC. 
An endeavour to explain Republican Principles; 

To record Republican Progress; and 
To establish a Republican Party in England. 

London; James Watson, 3, Queen's Head-passage, Paternoster- 

row. 





YHE ALMANAC FOR THE TIMES, con- 
taining important Information relative to the Property, 
Patronage, and Working of the State-Church; Modern State- 
Church Martyrology; &e. &c. Price Twopence, or Mounted on 
Rollers and Varnished, One Shilling. 


A SHILLING’S-WORTH ABOUT OUR 
STATE-CHURCH ; exhibiting in a Popular Form many of the 
Evils of the Connection in Church and State. 





NEW SERIES OF TRACTS. 

1. CHURCH PROPERTY and REVENUES, 4d 

2. “IT’S THE LAW;;” or, the CHURCHMAN'S 
DEFENCE of CHURCH-RATES EXAMINED, ld, 

THE CHURCH in CHAINS, 1d, 

4. SCOTLAND and its KIRK. 34d. 

5. FACTS and FIGURES RELATING to the 
IRISH CHURCH, 2d. 

6. THE CHURCH in WALES, 
ADDRESS to CHURCHMEN. 14d., or Ge. per 100. 
ADDRESS to WESLEYANS, 4., or 4s. per 100. 

“ We have read them all (the Tracts) with attention, and see 
scarcely a sentence in them that we would wish to alter. In 


their substance they are most truthful, and in their manner they 
are clear, calm, and serious. Altogether the *y are wisely adapted 


| to the ir purpose, and we wish them the widest possible circula- 








tion.”— Brilish Quarterly Review. 

London: 4, Creseent, Blackfriars; and all Booksellers, 
Now ready, ENLARGED to 64 pages, Price 6d., 
MHE FREETHINKER’S MAGAZINE, and 

REVIEW of THEOLOGY, POLITICS, and LITERA- 
TURE. Vol Ne No. 8.—January, 1851. 

Contents : "Inconsistencies of the Church—2. The Politi- 
cal ae mel Our Page of Statistics—4. Allegories from 
Voltaire. No. 2: Dogmas—5. Spirit of the Public Press—6., 
The Genuine Gibbon—7. The Italian Revolution—8. The 
National Charter and Social Reform Union—9. Views of Life 
from Schiller—10. Review of Books : ‘* Catholicism, the Reli- 
gion of Fear.” “ Olive: a Novel”—ILl. Correspondence : “ Con- 
formits of the New Testament.” ‘“* Who are the Scoffers now ?” 
London: Published by J. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, 
Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in i vol., price 1s. 6d., 


A PORTRAITURE OF MORMONISM. 
By G. Sexton, M.D., Ph. D. 

“The doctrines of the eternity of matter, baptism for the 
dead, &c., are discussed in an able and erudite manner.”—Dr. 
Medina, M.A., LL.B. 

“ Dr. Sexton has certainly in these interesting 
grave deep enough to furnish a dormitory for all the 
now in England.—British Banner. 

London: W. Strange, Paternoster-row, Sold by all Book- 
sellers, and sent post-tree on enclosing 18 stamps to the author, 
27, Goldsmith’s-place, Heckney-sesd. 


s dug a 
ormonites 





YATHOLICISM, the RELIGION of FEAR, 
CONTRASTED with RATIONALISM, the THEORY 
of REASON. 
Just published, 32 pages, in a coloured Wrapper, price 3d.; with 
Eight Plates from the curious Work of Father Pinamonti. 
By G. JACOB HOLYOAKE, 


Chap. I. The Case Stated between Catholicism and Rationaliem. 
Il. The Terrors of Catholicism, as exemplified by its Ex- 
pounders. 
. The English Press revolted at the Doctrine, when re- 
duced to Practice among us. 
IV. The Taste of our Author, 
V. Father Pinamonti measureth the Thickness of theWalls 
of Hell. 
VI. Who would be a Catholic? 
VIL. The Church of England Infected. 
VIIL. The True Objection to the Religion of Fear. 


The Eight Plates, from what the Catholics are fond of calling a 
* lawful source,” make the book a complete illustration of their 
Chureb, Doctrines, and Influence. 

James Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row, 
and other Booksellers. 


Il 
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ys on Preparing for Publication. 


COMMERCE OF 


THE COTTON AND 





The Weaver. 
— 


INDIA, 


Considered in relation to the Interests of Great Britain; with Remarks on Railway Communication in the Bombay Presidency. 
By JOHN CHAPMAN, Founder and late Manager of the Great India Peninsular Railway Company. 
7 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


SOCIAL 


Neari; e 
STATICS; aw 


OR, THE CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO HUMAN HAPPINESS SPECIFIED, AND THE 
FIRST OF THEM DEVELOPED. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 
1 vol., 8vo., cloth. 


(Nearly ready. 





Rew Work by Piss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson. 





LETTERS ON ‘THE LAWS OF MAN’S NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By H. G. ATKINSON and 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


Post 8vo., cloth, 


[Nearly ready. 





Rew Work by the Author of “Aseth” and “Amymone.” 





R EB A Lk 
A NO 


t 
3 vols., post 8vo., 


Tt 
VEL. 


By ELIZA LYNN. 


cloth, £1 11s, 6d. 





T HE BtIsH8H 


Tnis day is published, 


© P’Ss wir eéE; 


A TALE OF THE PAPACY. 
Translated from the German of LEOPOLD SCHEFER, with a Historical Notice of the Life and Times of Hildebrand 


Pope Gregory VII.), 
By Mrs. J, R. 


to which it relates, 
STODART. 


Feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 4s. 





Recently Published. 





HEARTS IN MORTMAIN, AND CORNELIA. 
A NOVEL. ° 
In 1 vol. post 8v0., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


“ Both stories contain matter of thougit and reflection which 
would set up a dozen commonplace circulating library produc- 


tions.” —Kzaminer. 

“Itis not often now-a-days that two works of such a rare 
degree of excellence in their class are to be found in one 
volume; it is rarer still to find two works, each of which con- 
tain matter for two volumes, bound up in these times in one 


cover.” —Observer . 


“The above is’ an extremely pleasing book. The first story 
is written in the antiquated form of letters, but its simplicity 
and good taste redeem it from the tediousness and appearance 
of egotism whiehgenerally attend that style of, composition.”— 

mist, 

* Well written and interesting."—Daily News. 

“ Two very pleasing and elegant novels, Some passages dis- 
play descriptive powers of a high order.”—Brifannia. 


WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS TO A FEMALE FRIEND. 


A Complete Edition. Translated 


from the Second German Edition, 


By CATHERINE M. A. COUPER, Author of “ Visits to Beechwood Farm,” “ Lucy’s Half-Crown,” &c. 


In 2 vols. small 8vo., 


“ The work is ih every way worthy of the character and expe- | 
rience of its distinguished author.”—Daily News. 

“ The substence of the work is of a wholly intellectual cha- 
racter. The purpose is ous ut—to console, guide, 
and enliven, by advice and reflections at once elevating and se- 
rious—and the reader will be struck with the original views and 
forcible remarks that abound in it,"—4theneum. 

These admirable ‘ Letters.’ "—Westminster Review. 


THE ARTIST’S 
BEING THAT OF 


cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

“ These beautiful ‘ Letters’ possess not only high intrinsic 
interest, but an interest arising from the very striking cireum- 
stances in which they originated "—Manthestor Examiner. 

“It is the only conipleté Collection of these remarkable 
* Letters’ which has yet been published in English, and the 
translation is singularly perfect; we have seldom read such 
* rendering of German thoughts into the English tongue.”— 

ritic. 


MARRIED LIFE: 
ALBERT DURER. 


For devout Disciples of the Arts, Prudent Maidens, as well as for the Profit and Instruction of all Christendom, given to the light: 
Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J. R. STODART, 
1 vol., feap. 8vo., ornamental binding, 6s. 


“ The merits of this story consist in its fine purpose, and its 
thoughtful, and for the most part just exposition of man’s inner 
life.”—4. 


\. theneum. 

“ We have been much pleased with this work. The narrative 
portion is well conceived, and —< illustrates the author’s 
moral; while it is interspersed with many passages which are 
full of beauty and pathes.”—ZJnquirer. 


THE LIFE OF JEAN 


“The work reminds us of the happiest efforts of Tieck. 

- + « « It is a very pure and delightful composition, is 
tastefully produced in an antique style, and retains in the 
translation all the peculiarities (without which the work 
would lose half its merit) of German thought and idiom.”— 
Britannia. 


PAUL FPR. RICHTER. 


Compiled from Various Sources. Together with his Autobiography, translated from the German. 


Second Edition. 


Illustrated with a Portrait engraved on Steel. 


Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“In the proximity of great and virtuous minds we imbibe a 
portion of their nature. No reader of go can rise from 





the perusal of these volumes without g wiser and 
better.” —At 
“It is full @&p ges so attracti luable that it is 
qank te a selection as examples of its character,’’— 
rer. 


“ The work is a useful exhibition of a t and amiable man 
possessed of the kindliest feelings and the most brilliant fan- 
tasy.”—Ezaminer, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE 


“The life of Jean Paul is a charmi iece of biography, 
which draws and rivets the attention. “The affections of the 
reader are fixed on the hero with an intensity rarely bestowed on 
an historical character. It is impossible to read this biograph 
without a conviction of its integrity and truth; and thow 
Richter’s style is more difficult of translation than that of an 
other German, yet we feel that his goldenthoughts have reache: 
us pure from the mine, to which he has given that impress of 

nius which makes them current in all countries.”—Chrisiian 

ormer. 


INTELLECT, 


As exemplified in the Religious Developments of the Greeks and Hebrews. 


By R, W. MACKAY, M.A, 


“ The Progress of the Intelicct is incom ly the most import- 
ant eeentitntion yet made by any Snalok wher to views first 
broadly put forth by rationalistic German the s. He 

widened their basis—given them freer scope and larger aims— 
supported them by stores of as various and accumulated learning, 
and imparted to them all the dignity whieh can be derived from 
a sober and weighty style of writing, and from processes of 


2 vols., 8vo0., cloth, price 24s. 


thought to which imagination and reason contribute in almost 
equal degrees. This is unusual praise; but it is due to unusual 
powers; and to be offered to Mr. Mackay, quite from an 
agreement in the tendency or object of his treatise. We wil 
not even say that we have read it with sufficient care or critical 
idance to be entitled to offer an opinion on the soundness of 
its criticism or reasoning, or on the truth or falsehood of it 
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rticular conclusions, or, indeed, on anythi 
oe and patience, the * yare and indizputat 
a — Sorieal, in it, and the s 
it includes—logical, philosophical, and imagi 
raat deans, bem planed wit uc ine 
e claims to a‘ on in these : 
remember none,”"—Ezaminer. a ae 
“ Mr, Mackay bri forward in support i 
amount of erudition which will prove formidable pay Fines 3 = 
nists. Most of the best German editions of the Greek and L tin 
classics seem to be perfectly familiar to the author who k eee 
well how to wield such ponderous materials, . ,’ "The 
apres - aa pees | of privet, given in the first velume, 
is evidently the production of a master of th Cae ; 
neum. . oe uate 
“ Over the vast area of clodd-land, bounded on one side b. 
wars of the Christians, and on the ther by the last book of the 
Odyssey, he bas thrown the penetrating electric light of modern 
science, and found a meaning for every fable and phantom b: 
which the mysterious region is haunted.”—dilas. 7 


but its manifest 
le monuments of 
urpassing range of me. 


the 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF THE MEMOIR OF 
WM. ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. 


With Extracts from his Correspondence and Man i 
Edited by his Nephew, WILLIAM A ENRY CHANNING - ered 
embellished by two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing en- 
graved on steel, from Paintings by the eminent artists Allston 
and Gambardella. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth. Published at £1 8s. 
now reduced to 10s. 6d. 

“ It is pleasing to add that objections tothe theological tenets 
of Dr. Channing do not prevent our entertaining a high admira- 
tion of his general writings, but this admiration rises to a far 


| higher feeling as we study his biography; for we see that ‘ sin- 





gularly lofty as is the spirit which his writings breathe, he was 
true to them in heart and life:’ and we find the secret of his elo- 
quence inthe power which elevated ideas aud enlarged concep- 
tions of all that is just, pure, true, grand, beautiful, loving, and 
holy, had in the transformation of his being.”—Chambers’ Jour- 
nal. 


“ This is a valuable contribution to literature, The peculiar 
eminence reached by Dr, Channing during his life makes a history 
of himself and of iis mind indispensable to the fumre student of 
opinion.”’--Atheneum, 

“ It ie a work of high merit, and of deep interest.”—Eaminer, 

“ He was a remarkable man, and he rendered remarkable ser~ 
= His mental history is deeply interesting.” —Aelectic 

view. 


“* We find it difficult to tear ourselves away from these deeply 


interesting volumes, which we are disposed to rank am 
best biographies of the age.”—Christian Reformer. meh 


PHASES OF. FAITH, 


or 
PASSAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF MY CREED. 
By Francis Witttam Newman, 
Author of “The History of thie phate ai steers 
Soul: her Sorrows and her Aspirations a ~ 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

“In the earlier part of this book singular freshness is given b 
its autobiographical form and the Series simplicity wii whieh 
it lays open every state of mind bearing on the subsequent de- 
velopments of opinion, you feel yourself in the presence of a 
mind wholly incapable of the least moral unfairness or self« 
deception, and ‘wholly devoted with absolut to the 
quest of the true And the good.” — P i 3 


Second Edition, with Additions, 
THE sOUL: 


HER SORROWS AND HER ASPIRATIONS, 
An Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul as the basis of 
Theology, 
By Francis Wittiam NeawMan, 
Formerly Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, and Author of “A 
History of the Hebrew Monarchy.” 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

“The book contains more of the genuine life of Christianity 
than half the books that are coldly elaborated in its defence. 
The charm of the volume is the tone of faithfulness and sincerity 
which it breathes—the evid ich it affords in e 
of being drawn direct from the fountains of conviction 
Prospective Review. 

“On the great ability of the author we need not comment,”— 
Literary Gasette. 





**We have seldom met with so much and 
eee b fores of th , wos said Gesebaas OF tecBnge ~~ 
a rare 
in the eonment of Sdligious subjects ‘ 


The Prospective Review, in an article onthe “ Phases of Faith,’ 
says :—* The earlier treatise ‘ The Soul,” so abounds in pas: 
of solemn and tender devotion, that the reader is borne on t 
wing over the chasms of its faith, and no more feels its doubts 
than he would pause upon a heresy let fall in prayer,” 


A Second Edition, with Explanatory Preface, 
THE NEMESIS OF FAITH. 
By J. A. Froups, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


“«The Nemesis of Faith’ possesses the first requisites of a 
book. It has power, matter, and mastery oot, wih he 
largeness which must arise from the writer's 
dividual charaeter—those truths of detail—which spring from 


experience or observation.” Spectator. 
“The anak otrining cnaily in Mr. Froude’s sis } 

scriptive é is quickness of eye is 

in his insight into human minds, and in his perceptions of na~ 

tural beauty... The style of the letters is , n 

The confessions of a Sceptic are often and 


ive i : 
Laven poster tend i graphic, at 
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